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(| IN THIs ISSUE, don’t miss ‘“Chem- 
urgy Opens New Jobs,” “Seasonal 
Variations in Employment,”’ and 
“Itinerant Employment Services.” 
If you wish to season your summer 
holidays with a dash of summer 
school, turn to the list of courses 
on page 600, which point the way 
to professional advancement. 


@ THE Ocroser Issue will usher 
in a new season rich in possibilities 
for the Association and the Maga- 
zine. Already our talent scouts are 
rounding up practical, provocative 
articles. The old features that have 
proved helpful will be continued, 
and we may surprise you with some 
new ones. Until then, happy holi- 
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Chemurgy Opens New Jobs 


HARRY E. BARNARD 


Director of Research, National Farm Chemurgic Council, Columbus, Ohio 


@ New jobs in new industries, new 
uses for old crops—good news for 
both the industrialist and the farmer! 
Research chemists are discovering new 
uses for cotton and pine stumps, flax 
and sweet potatoes, which, in turn, 
create new industries. These amazing 
developments in chemurgy and their 
significance in the employment of 
youth will be of interest to all 
counselors. 





HE CHEMURGIC program, now in its 
Tsien year, is based on the belief that 
industrial uses may be found for many of 
the farmer’s crops. Chemurgy would find a 
new market for the chemical raw materials 
the farmer grows in the form of starch and 
sugar, protein and cellulose, at a price which 
will return him production costs and a rea- 
sonable interest on his capital investment. 
Industrialists, the men who convert raw 
material into finished products, are now cer- 
tain as mever before that their success will 
be measured not so much by their ability to 
continue to produce old things as by the 
capacity of their research chemists to make 
an amazing number of new things—new 
plastics, mew sugars, new starches, new 
fabrics. These are the chemurgic develop- 
ments which are already broadening the 
market for the farmer's crops and which 
have so aroused the public interest that to- 





day, as a part of the agricultural program, 
great industrial research laboratories are be- 
ing built to discover additional values in 
farm crops and farm wastes. Every new 
discovery, every improvement in old methods 
and technique, demands workers trained for 
the particular job. 

Cotton grown and harvested for the tex- 
tile mill requires a special type of labor and 
operatives skilled in the mechanics of spin- 
ning and weaving. When cotton seeks a new 
market in the field of chemurgy such as may 
be provided by the plastic industry, an en- 
tirely different type of operative is de- 
manded, for the plastic industry is a chem- 
ical industry and the men who work in it 
must be chemically trained. 

Not so many years ago celluloid, and a 
little later smokeless powder, were the chief 
chemical products made from cotton. Today 
hundreds of new products in the field of 
plastics are largely cotton. One of the most 
important of these is rayon, a plastic mate- 
rial which is made from cotton or the fiber 
of wood, which, like cotton, furnishes a 
pure cellulose. At the turn of the century 
we knew only that somewhere in France a 
fiber known as artificial silk had been pro- 
duced in a chemical laboratory. A few years 
later we began to make rayon in this-couatry 
and to spin it into a fabric rather poor in 
quality. Last year we made several hundred 
million pounds of rayon and employed 
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many thousand workers in the cotton fields 
and in the forests where the necessary cellu- 
lose is grown, and in the chemical plants 
and textile mills where it is converted to a 
spinnable fiber. 

Little more than ten years ago the same 
raw material was made in the form of a 
sheet, called cellophane. Now nearly every- 
thing one buys is wrapped in a cellophane 
package, moisture proof, dust proof, sani- 
tary. 


A New INDUSTRY 


Our chemical industry had its beginnings 
a few years after our forefathers landed at 
Plymouth Rock. At the time of the Civil 
War it was a large industry, but when the 
Great War started its largest products were 
still the heavy chemicals such as sulphuric 
acid and the alkalis. In organic chemicals, 
however, the United States was sadly lack- 
ing at the time of the War and the chemical 
industry of today has, for the most part, 
been created since that time. We are now 
producing more chemical products than Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, and Japan 
combined, and many of these products are 
new—so new indeed that we can safely say 
that 25 per cent of all labor employed today 
is working on a job which did not exist at 
the close of the Great War. 

We are now maintaining more than sev- 
enteen hundred research laboratories em- 
ploying many thousands of chemists and 
technical workers at a cost of more than 
$200,000,000 a year. Every chemical indus- 
try maintains both research and control labo- 
ratories, and invests from one to three per 
cent of its gross income in supporting its 
scientific work. Such organizations as du 
Pont deNemours & Company, Dow Chem- 
ical Company, Monsanto Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Eastman Kodak, spend millions each 
year in the support of both fundamental and 
applied research. Every state, with the help 
of federal funds, supports an experiment 
station, and as well carries on research pro- 
grams fitted to its need at the land grant 
colleges and state universities. The Federal 
Government, through its Bureau of Stand- 


ards and Bureau of Agricultural Chemisty, 
and Engineering, and in special laboratories 
throughout the country, supports much jm. 
portant research. While many of these 
search programs have to do with the dey: 
opment of new and improved crops, the 
present trend is in the direction of finding 
new uses for the crops, through the discover 
of industrial values in their protein, carb 
hydrate, and cellulose contents 

It is out of these laboratories that the new 
ideas are coming, just as rayon and cel| 
phane have come. Many of these new ideas 
are of greater importance today than ever 
before, for they are helping to make 
country independent of the rest of the wor 
We grow no rubber trees, but we have 
learned how to make an artificial rub! 
which in many ways is superior to the nat 
ral product. In the last few years we 
learned how to separate the protein 
material called zein from corn and to us 
as a plastic material which is well adapted 
for the insulation of wire and for r 
other plastic uses. 

Oat hulls, corn cobs, most of the stems 
and stalks of annual crops, contain an 
alcohol-like product known as _ furf 
Furfural, now produced in large quant 
from oat hulls, has many important uses. It 
finds a place in the plastic industry. It is 
desirable agent in the purification of bot! 
vegetable and mineral oils. It is being used 
experimentally in highway construction. 


SALVAGING STUMPS 


Another waste product now being sal- 
vaged is the pine stumps which still cumber 
the fields of the South. The stump of the 
first southern pine tree cut down to bu Id 
a cabin or cook a meal is still standing in 
the field unless it has been grubbed out by 
a settler to make room for a crop of corn 
or cotton, for the fat content of rosins kept 
the stump from decay, and the older it is, 
the richer its store of rosins. And these 
rosins are soluble in solvents like gasoline 
So all that seemed necessary to do was to 
dig up the old stumps, grind them into fine 
slivers, soften them in cookers under the 
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influence of steam which was itself helpful 
in distilling off a portion of the fat, and then 
to digest the pulpy mass with a suitable 
solvent. But there was little profit in the 
business at first. The products were still 
rosin and a little turpentine. 

And then a few years ago the research 
chemists stepped into the picture and showed 

the laboratory of old Mother Nature 
had been at work and had synthesized a lot 
of new products from the turpentine, one 
of which was named pine oil. 

Pine oil has always stimulated a great 
deal of speculative interest as a potential 
raw material for chemical processing. It has 
been, for some years, the principal source 
of the perfume base, terpineol. It perfumes 
most of our soaps. It was, a few years ago, 
the fragrant ingredient of bathtub gin. And 
today it is the material out of which cam- 
phor is synthesized, the camphor which until 
our chemists found out what camphor was, 
and how to put it together, came to us from 
Formosa. And these are but a few of the 
values in those pine stumps. Some sixty 
more are now being made, and each month 
the chemists, intent on applying chemurgic 
principles, are finding another product for 
which the world is waiting. 


THE POPULAR SOYBEAN 


An important new crop is bringing pros- 
perity to corn belt farmers. That crop is the 
soybean. We have grown it as a forage or 
hay crop for more than a hundred years, but 
it is only in the past decade that this legume 
imported from China has assumed an impor- 
tant position in our agricultural and manu- 
facturing industries. Fifteen years ago 
5,000,000 bushels were harvested. Last year 
the crop was nearly 90,000,000 bushels. 
There are five reasons for the rapid increase 
in soybean production: greater demand for 
soybean oil, oilmeal, and food products; 
drouth resistance of the soybean plants; im- 
munity of the soybean to chinch bugs and 
other pests; good prices compared with 
other grain crops; high yield of seed. 

Much of the crop is used in making oil, 
oilmeal, and in the manufacture of soybean 
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flour and other food stuffs. There has been 
a large increase in the use of soybean seed 
for industrial and food products such as 
paints, enamels, varnish, glue, printing ink, 
linoleum, plastics, shortening, margarine, 
foundry cores, livestock feeds, flour, soy 
sauce, dietetic foods, infant foods, and bev 
erages. 


New Uses FOR OLD Crops 


Many of the old crops are being con- 
verted to new uses. A typical example is 
the development of the sweet potato starch 
industry. Sweet potatoes have long been 
grown for food but the total crop is not 
large, for the family table still makes major 
use of sweet potatoes grown in the southern 
states. In hunting for a new use for the 
southern sweet potato, chemists have devel- 
oped a process by which the starch is re 
moved and purified for use by the textile 
and food industries. Sweet starch 


has many desirable qualities, and an experi- 


potato 


mental plant built at Laurel, Mississippi, a 
few years ago has just completed the con 
version of nearly 300,000 bushels of sweet 
potatoes into 3,000,000 pounds of starch. 
This is but the beginning of a process in- 
dustry which may, in years to come, profit- 
ably utilize hundreds of thousands of acres 
now growing too much cotton. 

In the same town where the sweet potato 
factory is operating a new type of board is 
being made, which is different from all the 
fabricated wood products used in building 
and fitting our homes 
ago a research program devoted to the utili- 


Only a few years 


zation of waste wood developed this new 
product and today hundreds of thousands 
of square feet of materials made from wood, 
but in appearance differing greatly from the 
logs out of which they are manufactured, 
go out of its shipping rooms into every cor 
ner of the world. Recent improvements have 
resulted in the making of plastic materials 
which can be used for molding a wide vari- 
ety of useful products. This plastic product 
has great strength. It absorbs almost no 
moisture, it has excellent dielectric strength, 
it is practically incompressible, it is well 
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adapted for making decorative panels. By 
the use of pigments, beautiful colors are 
obtained. The raw material now used is 
wood—any kind of wood which can be de- 
livered at the plant. Other southern crops, 
such as cotton stalks, okra stalks, hemp and 
flax stalks can all be utilized in the produc- 
tion of Masonite products. It is only neces- 
sary to harvest these waste crops and convey 
the baled material to the factory, at a cost 
comparable with wood, to develop new mar- 
kets for farm wastes. 


PROGRESS IN Dairy INDUSTRY 


Real progress is being made in developing 
a new dairy industry. The value of milk is 
customarily fixed by the value of the butter 
fat. Skim milk has little or no value except 
for feeding young stock on the farm. In- 
deed some states have prohibited its sale. 
But now new uses are being found for the 
skim milk. We are much interested in the 
Italian product known as lanital or syn- 
thetic wool. If Italian engineers and chem- 
ists can make a spinnable fiber from milk 
casein, it may be that we too can find some 
use for the billions of gallons of skim milk 
we now waste. We know that definite prog- 
ress is being made in this direction and that 
milk casein paint is in profitable production. 
But there still remains to be developed some 
practical way of preparing casein at the 
small creamery so that it can be separated, 
dried, granulated, and packaged for ship- 
ment to larger plants where it can be con- 
verted to mew uses. Such devices are being 
developed. 

Sound sanitary practice replaced the early 
method of delivering milk by dipping raw 
and often unclean milk into containers at 
the kitchen door by introducing pasteuriza- 
tion and the use of sterilized glass bottles. 
Today a new package is coming into use, a 
chemurgic package made of paper, which 
once used is discarded and which by making 
milk sales at the grocery store as practical 
as the sale of eggs and bread, will markedly 
reduce delivery costs, stop bottle breakage, 
cut the weight of loaded milk trucks, and 
eliminate bottle returns. When paper pack- 


ages are in general use the farmer y 
grows wood will have a market for man, 
hundred thousand tons of pulpwood. And 
it may well be that some day his now wasted 
straw and corn stalks will not only feed his 
dairy herd but carry its milk to the family 
table. 

These new uses for milk and new met! 
ods of handling it are certain to require 
trained men—men who will process the m lk 
after it leaves the farm and when new prod 
ucts are made, whether they be casein fo; 
lanital or milk sugar or lactic acid, all need 
in industry, new jobs will be ready for th 
sands of workers. 


THE RETURN OF FLAx 


We import huge tonnages of non-food 
oils—oils which find their important us 
the paint and varnish industry. We go t 
South America for half our imported linseed 
oil. In normal times we have gone to China 
for tung oil. We import thousands of tons 
of castor beans which are rich in oil. Al 
of these crops can readily be grown on our 
own lands. Our great-grandmothers grew 
flax in New England. They harvested it by 
hand and retted it in the streams. The; 
carded and combed and spun and wov 
into linens. But that was a long time ago 
Only recently have we begun to grow flay 
again for spinning. 

The rapid expansion of flax acreage is 2 
significant illustration. Within the past five 
years much flax seed has been grown in the 
irrigated districts of California, and two 
years ago flax moved into Texas. Last year 
many thousand acres produced a profitable 
crop, and it is predicted that in 1940 the 
acreage will be greatly increased. We know 
how to harvest the seed crop, but we have 
made little progress in handling the straw 
Flax, from which linen fiber is produced, is 
customarily harvested by hand and the entire 
process of preparing it for the spinner is 2 
hand process. We know how to grow long- 
fibered flax; it is being successfully done in 
Willamette Valley in Oregon. Some day we 
shall grow the fiber and make our linen 
thread at home. 
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Cigarette paper must burn freely, but not 
too freely. It must burn without odor. It 
must have strength. Until this year most 
of our cigarette paper has been imported 
from France where it is made from linen 
rags gathered from the four corners of the 
earth. On September 3, the day the second 
European war started, a $4,000,000 cigarette 
paper plant began operations near Asheville, 
North Carolina, and now one and one-half 
car loads of cigarette paper are leaving the 
plant every day—paper made from flax 
straw grown in California and Minnesota. 
This straw nets the farmer some four dollars 
an acre, which, added to the value of the 
flax seed, makes the crop that much the 
more profitable to the grower. We have 
proved our ability to transfer a $20,000,000 
paper industry from war-disturbed France to 
our own country. 

About five years ago 20,000 acres of tung 
trees had been planted in the Gulf States 
and many of these plantings. were experi- 
mental. But one mill for the extraction of 
tung oil had been erected. Today some 
200,000 acres of tung trees are approaching 
the bearing age, and eight tung oil mills 
are operating throughout the tung tree terri- 
tory. Last year 20,000,000 pounds of tung 
nuts were grown, from which approximately 
four million pounds of tung oil were ex- 
tracted, 

Our annual corn crop is about 2,500,000,- 
000 bushels. Most of it mever leaves the 
farm, where it is converted into pork and 
dairy products, but every year an increasing 


A native of New Hampshire, Dr. Barnard was for fourteen years the } 

4 Indiana State Food Commissioner. 
) Food and Drug Act he drafted the first state Pure Food Law and later hk 
a Sanitary Food Law which was enacted in forty states. He organized 
the American Institute of Baking, the American Honey Institute, and 
the Corn Industries Research Foundation, of which he was also the } 
Director. E 
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quantity of corn goes to great factories to 
be converted into many chemical products 
such as corn-starch, dextrine, lactic acid, and 
an important type of sugar known as dex- 
trose. For years corn has been treated with 
acid and so converted into a crude sugar 
known as glucose. Now a pure sugar is 
made from corn-starch, dextrose, the sugar 
in our blood ready for conversion into 
energy by our body cells. This new sugar, 
which only a few years ago was sold in drug 
stores On prescription, is now being made in 
enormous quantities. Several million pounds 
a day are leaving the factories for use in 
the bakery, confectionery, food canning, and 
bottling plants. 

These developments, all of recent origin, 
belong to the new chemurgic industry. They 
are significant products of the research labo 
ratory, carried on in large scale operations. 
They all require men and women trained 
for the job. They all offer new opportunities 
for youth. 

The field of chemurgy is so broad and so 
new that no courses have yet been developed 
in which young men and women can secure 
special training for the work. The first essen- 
tial is a well-rounded education which must 
include a thorough general knowledge of 
chemistry, physics, and applied mechanics, 
or mechanical engineering. Graduate work 
in chemical engineering is important, but 
perhaps the most valuable education can be 
obtained only by work in the industrial labo- 
ratory or in production in the plant. 


After the passage of the Federal 








© Youth job-hunting in the spring 
and early summer will not likely find 
employment in transportation equi - 
ment, textile manufacturing, or the 
clothing industry. Jobs in other in- 
dustries are likewise affected by the 
calendar. What these seasonal fluc- 
juations are and what steps industry 
is taking to counteract them are de- 
scribed in this article which is 
adapted from an address delivered 
at the St. Louis NVGA Convention. 





EASONAL variations in employment may 
be defined as fluctuations in the number 
of workers employed which recur each year 
at about the same time. There is scarcely 
an industry or occupation in America that 
does not experience a certain amount of sea- 
sonal variation in the demand for labor. 

The causes of seasonal variations in em- 
ployment are somewhat more complex than 
one might expect.’ The weather, of course, 
is the most important element in the sea- 
sonal periodicity of employment. It deter- 
mines, for the most part, the time of the 
year when the production and processing of 
certain raw materials may be carried on. 
This is true tnainly of the so-called ‘outdoor 
industries” such as agriculture, construction, 
quarrying, forestry, fishing, and many others. 
The weather also determines when certain 
finished products are consumed. Purchases 
of clothing, for example, are made with the 































1 See Simon Kuznets, Seasonal Variations in In- 
dustry and Trade, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1933, pp. 20-22; J. Parker Bursk, Sea- 
sonal Variations in Employment in Manufactur- 
ing Industries, University of Pennsylvania, 1931, 
pp. 165-166. 











Seasonal Variations in Employment: Their 
Significance for Vocational Guidance 


ROBERT K. BURNS 


Science Research Associates, Chicago 


changes in season; automobiles are used 
more in the summer so their peak in terms 


of production and employment is in the 


spring; domestic fuel is needed in the 
months so that seasonal employment in t 
coal industry begins in October and rises 
through January and February. 

There are also a number of other factors 
which in part cause or affect seasonality 
employment. These are changes in style, 
prevailing customs and traditions, and cer 
tain practices and policies of business man 
agement. 

The seasonal character of an industry has 
of course, a direct effect upon the regularity 
of employment it offers. Indirectly, season 
ality in one industry may also affect ot! 
industries—particularly those where the d 
mand for labor is a derived demand fro: 
a seasonal industry. The demand for work 
ers in cement and quarrying, for example, is 
dependent to a large degree upon the de- 
mand for their product in construction 
which is a highly seasonal industry. Thus 
the rhythm of seasonal variation in construc- 
tion is in part transmitted back to its sour 
of supply, to those industries and worker 
engaged in producing intermediate product 
for the seasonal industry itself. 


f 


f 


SEASONAL SWING 


In the entire economy productive activity 
tends to rise in the spring and the fall of 
the year, with a slight dropping off in mid- 
summer and a sharper decline in mid-winter. 
Complete statistics are not available for the 
nation as a whole, particularly in the service 
occupations, but the employment data fron 
some of the states, such as Ohio, show that 
seasonal variation in employment among the 
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maior fields of activity is substantial. The 
highest seasonal variation in 1929 was in 
-onstruction, where the difference between 
‘he maximum and the minimum number em- 
oloyed was 48 per cent; in agriculture it was 
4] per cent; in manufacturing, 15 per cent; 
a transportation and public utilities, 12 per 
cent; and in trade, 10 per cent.’ If we ex- 
ymine some of these major fields more 
closely, we can see what these figures mean 
in terms of the aggregate numbers who are 
hired and discharged as the seasons change. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN FARMING 


In agriculture, the four month peak active 
season begins in July, and between then and 
October approximately three million hired 
laborers find work in agricultural jobs. After 
October, employment begins to decline, and 
by January the number of farm laborers with 
jobs is usually not more than 1,600,000.° 
In other words, these workers have about 
a 50-50 chance of holding their jobs the 
year around. Some of these farm laborers 
go off the labor market entirely, but the 
great majority must look for other jobs 
during the slack season. In addition, there 
are approximately 11/, to 2 million farmers 
who work regularly on their farms in sum- 
mer and who look for non-agricultural jobs 
in the slack season. There are also 400,000 
part-time farmers who work during some of 
the year at non-agricultural pursuits and 
part of the year on farms. Taking account 
of offsetting fluctuations, the difference be- 
tween the seasonally highest and lowest de- 
mand for labor by agriculture may be esti- 
mated at approximately 3.5 to 4 millions. 

In the non-agricultural pursuits, which in- 
clude manufacturing, transportation and 
communication, trade, and the service occu- 
pations, the seasonal swing in the total num- 
ber unemployed may be estimated at 3 to 
3%, millions. This is probably an under- 
statement. During a normal year, when 


? Ethelbert Stewart, The Annals, March 1931, 
Pp. 7-8. 

ke W. S. Woytinsky, Seasonal Variations in Em- 
ployment in the United States, Social Science Re- 


search Council, 1939, pp. 72-73. 


there is a moderate degree of construction 
activity, an average of at least 5 per cent of 
the workers in manufacturing industries are 
seasonally unemployed. At the peak of the 
busy season in October, scarcely 11/, per cent 
would be jobless, but by January when the 
slack season sets in, 8 per cent, or more than 
5 times as many, would be out of work. Dur- 
ing the winter months, when seasonal em- 
ployment in the non-agricultural work falls 
off, unemployment in urban areas is further 
increased by the influx of farm laborers and 
farmers who were employed during the sum- 
mer and autumn in agriculture. Obviously, 
the chances that young people will find ur- 
ban jobs in manufacturing are therefore not 
as good in the winter or summer, as they are 
in the spring and fall. 

In transportation and communication, the 
pattern of seasonal variation in employment 
is almost the reverse of that in manufactur- 
ing.° The upward movement begins in May 
and for the most part continues through Oc- 
tober. During the season, more than 117,- 
000 seasonal workers find employment in 
occupations in transportation and communi- 
cation. If we compare this seasonal rhythm 
with that of the service occupations as a 
group, the conformation is quite similar. 
The rising demand for service workers also 
occurs in the months from May to October. 
In amusements, laundries, cleaning establish- 
ments, and a few other selected industries in 
this group, more than 82,000 seasonal work- 
ers are given employment during the late 
spring anc summer period. 


VARIATION IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
TRADE 

If we turn to wholesale and retail trade, 
we find a seasonal employment pattern al- 
most opposite to that in transportation and 
communication, and the service fields. The 
upward movement in seasonal employment 
begins in the late summer and fall and con- 
tinues to January, during which time more 
than 600,000 seasonal workers are engaged.® 


* Ibid., p. 96. 
® Ibid., pp. 85-87. 


8 Ibid., p. 87; Kuznets, 267-275 
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Some of these, as in agriculture, are only 
temporary workers and disappear from the 
labor market, but a great proportion are ac- 
tively seeking other permanent work. It may 
be noted that seasonal workers in manufac- 
turing frequently lose their jobs in the sum- 
mer at the same time that seasonal workers 
are needed in transportation, communication, 
the service fields; and that seasonal 
workers in these fields are often dis- 
charged in the fall at the same time that 
the hiring season opens in retail and whole- 
sale trade. This suggests the interesting pos- 
sibility of the transfer of workers from one 
seasonal field of employment to another, 
where the worker and job characteristics are 
more or less the same. Moreover, this em- 
phasizes the vital importance of adequate job 
analyses and descriptions, and their classifica- 
tion into families of related occupations. 

Within each major industrial group, cer- 
tain types of employment are much more 
stable than others. Some industries in the 
group manage to operate on a fairly even 
keel, while others present a lamentable pic- 
ture of irregularity—going full blast for a 
couple of months, then shutting down al- 
most completely. Moreover, within each par- 
ticular industry or trade, some firms produc- 
ing identical products in the same commu- 
nity are much more stable than others be- 
cause of business and management factors. 
The wise job-seeker, of course, will try not 
only to select the most stable industry for 
the type of work in which he is interested, 
but also the firm with the most stable em- 
ployment in that industry. 

There are four factors which are common 
to all seasonal fluctuations in employment, 
the analysis of which will yield results mean- 
ingful for vocational guidance. These are: 
(1) the timing factor —which indicates 
when seasonal workers are being hired and 
discharged in the various fields of work; 
(2) the amplitude factor—which determines 
the intensity or the height of the upswing in 
seasonal employment, and its depth in terms 
of recurring joblessness; (3) the duration 
factor—or length of the seasonal thythms in 
employment in terms of the busy and slack 
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periods; and (4) the volume factor—wh; 
can be computed by multiplying the amp| 
tude of the seasonal variations in employ 
ment by their duration. We can then deter 
mine the average total number of persons 
who may expect to find seasonal work in , 
given type of employment. 


TIMING FACTOR 


We may now ask, what is the specific re 
lationship of these factors to vocational gui- 
dance? First of all, the timing factor with 
respect to seasonal variations in employn 
is Closely related to the function of place 
ment—to the problem of when is the bes 
time to find a job. Each year, more than 
1,700,000 young people enter the labor 
market. A majority of them begin looking 
for work during the late spring and early 
summer. When the seasonal trend in em- 
ployment is falling and discharges are being 
made in such industries as textile manufac 
turing, transportation equipment, the cloth 
ing industry, and certain others, there is 
little use for job-seekers to apply for work 
in these fields. By concentrating on those in- 
dustries and occupations where the seasonal 
demand for labor is rising, job-seekers have 
a much better chance to find employment. In 
these same months of early summer, sea- 
sonal workers are needed in the manufa 
ture of food and kindred products, tobacco, 
tires and tubes, lumber and certain of its 
products, the production of non-ferrous 
metals and machinery, and in many other 
fields of employment. 

The timing factor is important in stil! an- 
other respect with relation to permanent, 
full-time employment. Many young people 
when they leave school may wish to enter a 
branch of retail trade such as department 
store work. They will probably seek in vain 
for such work during the summer because 
that happens to be the dull period and there 
are few opportunities for seasonal employ A 
ment, to say nothing of permanent work 
Howev 1, one of the best ways to secure 4 
permanent job in the department store field ae 
is through seasonal work, which reaches 4 Ty 
peak of more than 300,000 workers during 
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the Christmas rush. One large midwestern 
department store last year hired 5,000 dur- 
ing that period alone. Of course, most of 
these were discharged shortly after, but the 
most important fact is that a very large per 
cent of all the permanent workers that this 
store engaged during the rest of the year 
were selected from those who gained experi- 
ence and established a work record during 
the Christmas season. Thus, if a young per- 
son wants to find a permanent job in a given 
field, his chances are much better if he 
knows the time when seasonal hiring is be- 
ing done and is then able to obtain some 
seasonal work experience. The importance 
of this factor can scarcely be overstated when 
a recent study of young job-seekers showed 
that 44 per cent of the young men, and 63 
per cent of the young women looking for 
employment have been definitely handi- 
capped by lack of previous work experience.’ 


AMPLITUDE OF VARIATIONS 


The amplitude of the variations in sea- 
sonal employment is a second factor which 
is important for vocational guidance. The 
height of the upswing in seasonal employ- 
ment, and the depth of the downswing will 
give information on the maximum number 
of workers who will find employment in a 
given occupation at the high and low points 
of employment activity. This has meaning 
in terms of having a labor supply that will 
be adequate in terms of numbers, training, 
and qualifications to fill the available jobs 
when the seasonal peak is reached. The 
amplitude factor will also show the maxi- 
mum number that will be discharged at a 
given time, so that some measure of plan- 
ning can be undertaken to insure their 
placement in other lines of gainful work. 


DURATION OF VARIATIONS 


A third factor of importance for voca- 
tional guidance is the duration of seasonal 
variations in employment—how long these 


* Urban Youth: Their Characteristics and Prob- 
lems, Works Progress Administration, 1939, p. 18. 
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fluctuations last in the various occupations, 
and how long seasonal workers may expect 
to hold their jobs. 
slack season is long and the incidence of ir 
regular employment heavy, efforts should be 
made to provide work in other fields which 
may be hiring when such persons are be 
ing discharged. 

Finally, with the data already mentioned 
above, it is possible to determine the aver- 
age total number of seasonal jobs that are 
available in a given occupation. If, for ex 
ample, we know the amplitude of the swings 
in seasonal employment and unemployment, 
and if know the duration of these 
fluctuations, some estimate can be made 
of the average number of persons who 
may be expected to find work in a given 
occupation during the rising or stable pe- 
riod of seasonal employment and, con- 
versely, the number dis- 
charged throughout the period. In terms 
of seasonal work opportunities, therefore, 
the timing factor helps to determine when 
the chances are best for finding a job, the 
amplitude factor indicates the maximum 
number that will be employed at the peak, 
the duration factor shows how the 
jobs will last, and the volume factor tells 
the tota! average number of seasonal jobs 
that will be available in the occupation 
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COMPENSATION AND 
VARIATIONS 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
SEASONAL 


It has long been recognized that fluctua- 
tions in employment are costly to the worker 
—in terms of irregular employment, re- 
duced income and a lower standard of liv- 
ing—and to employers in terms of re- 
stricted operations at a given level of over- 
head costs. For these other reasons, 
unemployment compensation laws have been 
enacted by all of the states to assist dis- 
charged workers in finding other jobs and 
to induce employers to regularize employ- 
ment and to provide as much stable and 
permanent employment as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, under state employers 
who provide relatively stable employment 
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may be taxed only .3 per cent of payrolls 
to pay unemployment benefits to workers, 
while those employers with highly unstable 
employment may be taxed as high as 4.3 
per cent. On a payroll of $100,000, for 
example, the possible saving would be $4,- 
000 per month—a very substantial amount. 
Obviously, there is a rather strong incentive 
for top management to reduce seasonal fluc- 
tuations in employment by such methods as 
manufacturing for stock or inventory dur- 
ing slack periods, thus reducing labor re- 
quirements; evening out the fulfillment of 
orders and shipments; using more labor- 
saving machinery; and selecting and hiring 
a more adaptable work force which can be 
shifted in the slack season to repair, mainte- 
nance, and other work in the plant.* In 
some instances, supplementary vocational 
training in carpentry, painting, and related 
types of work may mean the difference be- 
tween keeping a job or losing it. 


DIVERSIFYING PRODUCTION 


Seasonal fluctuations may also be reduced 
by diversifying production—by producing 
new products to keep the work force em- 
ployed. A large radio manufacturing com- 
pany with a busy manufacturing season in 
autumn and winter, began manufacturing 
electric refrigerators during the spring and 
summer. Workers who had been operating 
punch presses in the radio department had 
to shift over to grinding machine jobs in the 
refrigerator department. There was a pre- 
mium on adaptable workers with skill and 
training who could perform two or three 
different types of jobs. Similarly, many coal 
distributors have gone into the ice business 
in the summer to provide employment for 
their work force. With the growing use of 
mechanical refrigeration in recent years, 
some coal companies with established of- 
fices, idle drivers, trucks, and other equip- 
ment, have branched into other types of 


® See Kuznets, op.cit., pp. 13-20; More Stable 
Employment and Economy, Address by W. E 
Odom to the National Metal Trades Association, 
Annual Convention, 1938, pp. 21 ff. 



































summer activity such as landscape gerden 
ing, moving shrubs, and hauling dirt. The 
companies have found they could do this 
work at much lower prices because the 
were using their work force and equipmen 
the year around. In some instances the 
have made more money in landscape 
dening than in coal operations—and 
ployers and workers have both profited 
A sixth effect of unemployment com; 
sation upon seasonal employment 
growing emphasis upon the transfer or i; 
terchange of workers. This may be done on 
an inter-department or inter-plant basis 
between plants in different industries. Where 
inter-department transfer of workers 
practiced and workers are sufficiently 
skilled and adaptable, seasonal jobs lead 
to permanent ones. For example, a larg 
department store in a mid-western sta 
formerly employed 1,000 extras for spe 
weekly sales or during peak periods. By 
eliminating store-wide sales and by su! 
tuting more frequent sales in the 
ous departments and training salespeople t 
work in at least three of these, the extra 
force was reduced to 500, but more reg 
lar work was provided for those who were 
employed. 


INTERCHANGE OF WORKERS 


Firms in different lines of business, with 
opposite peak labor requirements are be 
ginning to interchange seasonal ‘workers. by 
making careful job analyses of job and 
worker characteristics, a large fountain pen 
company and an electric appliance manu- 
facturing company arranged to exchangé 
workers of similar skills. The pen company 
hired the surplus electrical workers for its 
busy season in the fall and winter, while 
the electrical company hired the surplus 
pen workers for its heavy season in spring 
and summer when construction was boom 
ing. All profited; the workers increased 
their incomes; each company retained its 
work force at high levels of employability, 
and reduced its contributions for unemploy 
ment compensation. 
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In various skilled trades, where no pro- 
vision is made for centralized employment 
olanning or transfer, many workers during 
slack seasons might well seek other gainful 
employment where their skills can be util- 
ized. When construction, for example, falls 
off during the fall and winter, plumbers have 
found ready employment as wrappers, pack- 
ers, and shippers in mail order houses be- 
cause they possess a high degree of manual 
dexterity and muscular coordination which 
is very useful in such work. In the metal 
trades, centralized employment and trans- 
st of workers is being widely developed. 
In one large city, the Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, composed of more than 200 firms, has 
centralized employment arrangements which 
make it possible to shift and transfer work- 
ers between their members. 


SEASONAL WORK IN THE FUTURE 


It is highly probable that the transfer 
and interchange of seasonal workers, within 
and between different industries, will grow 
in the future. Seasonal variations in em- 
ployment will probably tend to even out 
somewhat as has been the experience in 
Germany and Great Britain, with employ- 
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ment stabilized at a somewhat lower level 
than before. In other words, there will be 
fewer seasonal jobs, the total number of 
workers employed will be less, but their 
employment will be more stable. Older 
workers may be kept on longer and fewer 
younger workers will be taken on. It will 
be more difficult for young people to obtain 
seasonal jobs and to secure that seasonal 
work experience which is such an important 
factor in finding permanent employment. 
For one thing, broadly adaptable skills, 
knowledges, and judgments will become 
more and more important to those seeking 
seasonal jobs. Adequate counseling, worker 
preparation and training, and placement 
will be needed more than ever before. Cur- 
rent information on occupational trends, 
and local community surveys of the em- 
ployment resources and job characteristics 
will be vital if seasonal workers and the 
unemployed are to be prepared properly for 
gainful employment. In this whole process, 
the individual in finding and keeping a 
job will need to be better informed and 
more awake to the seasonal aspects of em- 
ployment. 
































Itinerant Employment Services 


WILLIAM H. STEAD* 


Director, Employment Service Division, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Social Security Board 


* Like the circuit rider of old, the 
traveling representative of a state 
employment service makes bis rounds, 
traveling if necessary by boat or 
muleback and using his pockets as 
bis office. How the itinerant service 
operates and how it has developed 
junior counseling services is described 
in this article. 





HE TRAVELING representative of a state 
cee security office frequently 
must work under somewhat unconventional 
circumstances. Sometimes using his pockets 
as an office, he may have to travel by boat 
or muleback as well as by automobile or 
train. He often has to work in inadequate 
quarters with makeshift equipment. He may 
have to do business in the county court- 
house, in the local general store or post 
office, in a trailer, in a forestry camp, or 
even in the sheriff's office. 

Itinerant employment services are main- 
tained by state employment security agencies 
to provide services for those areas in which 
the volume of activities or the potential field 
of employment is not sufficient to justify a 
full-time office. Representatives operating 
from permanent state employment offices 
take the services of those offices to men and 
women in sparsely settled and frequently 
remote areas. Itinerant employment services 
are also operated by many large cities to 
register those applicants in outlying districts 
and nearby towns who normally form part 
of the labor market of the metropolis. 

The work of the traveling representatives 
includes acceptance of initial and continued 


* The views expressed are those of the author 
and do not reflect the attitude of the Social Secu- 
rity Board 


clams for unemployment compensation 
benefits, acceptance of registration for em- 
ployment by workers, acceptance and filling 
of employers’ orders for workers, and where 
time permits, canvassing of local employers 
to promote job orders. In practice the points 
visited by the traveling representative serve 
mainly as registration and claims-taking 
points. It is recognized that in most itinerant 
services the claims-taking load is heavy and 
the representative has little time or op- 
portunity to canvass employers for job op- 
portunities. Moreover, there is usually a 
scarcity of opportunities in such areas. How 
ever, all state employment security agencies 
are aware that at the present time the prob 
lem of obtaining work opportunities for 
applicants who register with itinerant inter- 
viewers is of paramount importance. 

The personnel employed in itinerant serv 
ice are part of the office staff of the loca 
office from which the itinerant point 
served and during the days in which they 
are not engaged in itinerant service, work 
in that office. The active files used at itin 
erant points are considered a part of the 
active file of the full-time office but are 
usually sub-divided on a geographic basis 
Placements can be made by the local office 
from the itinerant sections of its active file 
whenever practicable. Reports of the acti 
ities of the itinerant service are made 
through the local office and are included in 
its summary reports. 


FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES 


Distances traveled by itinerant interview 
ers vary from state to state. For example, 
a study of itinerant services conducted in 
Texas some time ago showed that the short- 
est scheduled trip was 30 miles and the 
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longest round trip was 240 miles, the aver- 
age per round trip being 43 miles. Sched- 
ule time at these outlying points varies 
from one hour to a full day, and schedules 
are sO planned in many states that when 
necessary the traveling interviewer can stop 
over at any point or can receive additional 
help from the nearest office. If an inter- 
viewer scheduled to serve two points in one 
day arrives at the first town and finds that, 
because of the amount of work, he cannot 
maintain his schedule, a second interviewer 
is sent to relieve him at either the first or 
the second point. 

In a number of states, itinerant personnel 
stop in several towns on a single trip. At 
each stop a notice previously has been posted 
stating the day of the week and the hour 
of the day the itinerant interviewer will be 
available. If the load of work is not com- 
pleted soon enough to make the next point 
on time, the home office is notified and 
someone else is sent out. 

Illustrative of the circumstances under 
which traveling representatives must some- 
times work are the following excerpts from 
reports. The first is from Lousiana: 


After an early morning drive of some 
75 miles into the sun, the itinerant inter- 
viewer arrives at the boat landing and 
embarks by motorboat over beautiful lakes 
and bayous. A two-hour trip is required 
to reach a settlement which is to be the 
base of operations. From here, radii-like, 
short boat trips are made to numerous 
smaller settlements. At each of a 
number of stops, registrations are accepted 
and claims are filed. . 

Sometimes, after a day spent in inter- 
viewing and claims-taking through this 
region, it is necessary to start homeward 
after sunset and to travel over the bayous 
by boat at night. The natives have a sixth 
sense, which enables them to proceed un- 
erringly where they want to go. Without 
channel markers—without stars, compass, 
or moon—they can cross a five-mile lake 
and come within a few feet of the boat 
landing they are aiming for. . . . 


An Alabama itinerant interviewer reports 
as follows: 





One cold day in a small town in Ala- 
bama the business was conducted in the 
jail quarters, as no other place was im- 
mediately available. We had a large 
crowd of new claimants that day, and it 
was necessary that we get a place to work 
at once. The mayor of the town donated 
coal; one claimant made a fire; another 
arranged a light where it would give the 
best results; we found a table and a chair 
or two and did the job. There were no 
seats for the claimants that day, but no 
complaint was heard. 


ADJUSTING THE SERVICE TO THE NEED 


State agencies keep a close watch on the 
need for itinerant service and close and 
open such points as necessary. For example, 
in some states, if at a given point a small 
number of claimants have filed claims and 
have exhausted their benefits, the point is 
discontinued, unless new claims have orig- 
inated in the meantime. Further, in some 
one-industry points where claimants all come 
from that industry, it may happen that the 
industry, due to resumption of business, may 
put claimants to work. A local person, gen- 
erally the one in whose office the itinerant 
worker performs his duty, notifies the regular 
employment office from which these work- 
ers are served that the men are back on the 
job. No service is given such a point until 
the workers are again laid off, at which 
time they report to the usual itinerant point. 
This same local person then notifies the em- 
ployment office that the men are again un- 
employed and itinerant service is resumed. 

The states have tried many different ways 
of serving outlying areas, and most of them 
have found, at least for the present, that 
itinerant service is most effective. For ex- 
ample, Texas endeavored to serve its rural 
areas by having applicants file benefit claims 
and applications for work by mail. How- 
ever, the program did not work out very 
well, principally because, without assistance, 
a great many persons were filing claims in- 
correctly. 

State rules governing the servicing of 
claimants by itinerant service frequently in- 
clude items such as the following: A claim- 
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ant must report in person for weekly certifi- 
cation if the round trip fare from his place 
of residence to the nearest local office or 
point of itinerant service is less than a pre- 
scribed amount (One state, for example, 
sets 50 per cent as the amount) ; a claimant 
who is granted the privilege of certifying 
by mail because the round trip fare is above 
the prescribed amount from his place of 
residence to the local office or the point of 
itinerant service is allowed to mail his cer- 
tification forms to the parent office but is 
required to report in person once each month 
to the parent office; claimants reporting reg- 
ularly in person may choose to report either 
to the parent office or to the itinerant point. 
However, the place of reporting remains 
fixed thereafter and may be changed at the 
request of the claimant only if the reason 
for the request, usually submitted in writ- 
ing, is accepted by the manager. 


JUNIOR COUNSELING SERVICES 


One of the recent developments in the im- 
provement of itinerant employment services 
has been in effecting junior counseling serv- 
ices. Prior to the beginning of the 1939-1940 
fiscal year, very little had been done by states 
along this line. In several states, itinerant 
representatives had visited high schools to 
explain the functions and methods of the 
employment service and on numerous oc- 
casions had been able to provide high school 
students with vocational counseling service. 
However, in most cases, there had been no 
systematic approach to the problem of coun- 
seling youths in rural areas. 

At least two methods have now been 
devised by the public employment services 
for providing youth in rural farm and non- 
farm areas with junior counseling and place- 
ment services. The New York State Employ- 
ment Service has entered into a cooperative 
relationship with the Rockland County Pub- 
lic Schools to provide counseling and place- 
ment services for the youth of the county. 
A junior counselor has been placed on the 
staff of the Nyack, New York, employment 
office. All out-of-school youth up to twenty- 
one and inexperienced persons between the 
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ages of twenty-one and twenty-five 
apply for assistance in finding employment 
In addition, the junior counselor visits 4/) the s 
seven high schools in the county. This itip. 
erant service is worked out on a definite 
schedule, making it possible for the coun. 
selor to visit each school at least once a week 
for a period of two hours. The schedule 
posted throughout the county so that youth 
in and out of school know when the coun 
selor is available. Each school provides , 
special room where the counselor may 
duct interviews. The counselor also visits 
employers in the locality and is kept cur 
rently informed about job openings and re 
quirements. 

The success of this program depends very 
largely upon the interchange of pertinent 
information between the schools and the em. 
ployment service. At present, the counselor 
receives from the schools all personal data 
concerning each applicant and in return sub- 
mits monthly placement reports to the 
schools. This latter report gives complete 
information to the school officials concerning 
employer contacts and placements and also 
contains complete follow-up on all school 
pupils residing in the county who have reg- 
istered with the employment service. 
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COOPERATION IN MARYLAND 


Contrasted with the itinerant service 
fered in Rockland County, is the school- 
employment service relationship now exist- 
ing between the Maryland State Employment 
Service and the State Department of Educa- 
tion. This cooperative relationship was one 
of the outgrowths of the community exper 
ment conducted jointly by the United States 
Employment Service and the American 
Youth Commission in Baltimore and 
rural Maryland. Under this agreement four 
areas, namely, Frederick, Cumberland, Salis- 
bury, and Elkton have been selected, 
which the county school boards and 
local employment offices will cooperate. A! 
the schools in the area served by the em- 
ployment office have agreed to send in 
preliminary registration for work on all 
graduates and withdrawals who are seeking 






















work but have no definite job prospect. For 
the graduates, this form, prepared jointly by 
the ‘schools and the employment office so 
that it contains all essential vocational in- 
formation, will be sent to the placement 
ofice on March 1. Between that time and 
the end of the school year, it is anticipated 
that all youth who send in preliminary 
registrations can be called in for complete 
counseling and placement interviews. 

In the meantime, job opportunities for 
young people will be sought from employers 
on the assumption that these workers will be 
available at the time school closes. The 
success Of this agreement, also, depends 
upon the effective exchange of information 
between the two agencies. It is anticipated 
that the employment offices in these four 
areas will send monthly activity and follow- 
up reports to the schools. 

Too often, the provision of junior place- 
ment services has been dismissed by small 
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Employment Service, and in 1933 
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ITINERANT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


For more than twenty years Dr. Stead has been active in the fields of 
personnel relations and employment. 
) economics at the University of Minnesota, Director of the 
3 joined the U. S. Employment Service 
He leaves his present post with the Bureau of Employment Security 
July 1, 1940, to become Dean of the School of Business and Public 

Administration, W ashington University, St. Louis, 
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offices as too great a responsibility. In many 
areas, one or the other agency 
cooperate, but fails to do so 
facilities are limited. By pooling 
in the ways cited above, the rural youth can 
be more effectively served. 
Whether or not itinerant 
adults as well as youth will be expanded in 
the years to come can only be a conjecture. 
At the end of the fiscal year 1938, there 
were 1606 public employment offices and 
1766 additional hioorent points. By June 
30, 1939, this figure had expanded to 1661 
public employment offices and 2695 itinerant 
points, in the 48 states, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territories of Hawaii and 
Alaska. On December 1, 1939, as the result 
of further redistricting on the part of state 
services to serve more effectively and eco- 
nomically the needs of unemployed persons, 
there existed a total of 1579 public employ- 
ment offices and 2777 itinerant point: S 
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Job Requirements and Technological Change 
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© The simplification of jobs, the some of the more important factories in “a 
shortening of the training periods, the and near St. Paul and Minneapolis. Within have 
shift to semi-skilled operators from the limits necessarily imposed upon the in Pe " 
the more bighly skilled—these are vestigators due to changes jn the industrial pi 
some of the recent trends in factory map of the Twin City area, the same plants — 


employment. This analysis of the ef- 

fect of technological changes on the 

skills required of workers is based 

on industrial surveys made in the 
Twin City area. 


were surveyed in 1936 as in 1931. In all 
cases where findings are compared for the 
2 years, the data come from the plants 
surveyed before. The 1936 survey covered 
more than 2,000 workers and 2,388 dis. 
— crete operations. The 64 plants that co. 
Sse ty revisions in the skills re- operated represented 23 industries as shown 
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quired by industry have been evidenced 4... 
during the past decade. These changes in eg : open 
job requirements resulted from technolog- — | paar anot 
.: =i Jitu f hi Number Number 
ica innOvEe on, mod! mae mee inery Industry of plants?; Industry of plants@ 
and equipment, and rationalization of the ae) Tne 
production technique. Depending upon the Bag 1 | Food W 
type of change the technical requirements of Baking 5 Furniture tion 
the work to be done have been altered, and _ Bottling 1 Knitting cones 
consequently the character of the work forces Candy 4 Laundry ever 
employed. Carpet 1 Metalworking 10 com 
An analysis of occupational demands and Sd 1 —e to th 
the abilities and aptitudes of the worker sothing 2 aint asthe 
was Coke 1 | Pottery , 
required on the actual job is of interest to ae ther 
i winsitieiadl htt aed + aids i Creamery 4 Printing € 
the peersemeny counse or inso ar as it al S$ in Dry cleaning 3 Shoe opera 
a vocational testing program, in curriculum Flour 2 | Woodworking In th 
construction, and in providing material for Woolens wase 
courses in occupations. pe adjus 
This paper presents some of the effects The results of the study indicate that Th 
of technological change on job requirements, the jobs of factory production workers are of bi 





and is based on field studies conducted dur- steadily becoming more simplified and less 
ing 1931 and 1936 by the Employment dependent on physical exertion, as highly 
Stabilization Research Institute of the Uni- integrated machinery is introduced and exist- 
versity of Minnesota. The surveys cover ing machinery made more automatic and 


more 
of th 
1931 
sketcl 


1931 study by C. A. Koepke, “A Job Analysis of terpr 
loti , on Manufacturing Plants in Minnesota,” (Univ. of 
report of the National Research Project, “Changes - erg , 

in Bledhdnaes and ‘Job are ene in ee a. re OE pene yl — 
Manufacturing,” Charles A. Koepke, assisted by Vol . N on meagan, ge " 34 — 
S. Theodore Woal, National Research Project and ol. 12, No. 10, June 1934, pp. 15-34. 
University of Minnesota Employment Stabilization a Two plants, because of the diversity of product 
Reseaich Institute Report L-6, July, 1939. The manufactured, appear in more than one industry. 


1 The complete 1936 survey is published as a 
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specialized in operation. For identical plants 
in 14 industries there was an increase be- 
tween 1931 and 1936 in the proportion of 
machines that were specialized in the mak- 
ing of one product. The cigar plant sur- 
veyed is a noteworthy example; here, spe- 
cially designed machines replaced hand labor 
formerly employed in the “making opera- 
tions” — rolling, bunching, pressing, and 
wrapping.” 

Machines designed for special purposes 
have taken over skills for which trained 
workers were previously required, but more 
far reaching changes in the organization and 
skill composition of the work force have 
been effected by the automatization of ma- 
chinery, whether of general or specialized 
purpose. In none of the 23 industries sur- 
veyed in 1936 were there more than one- 
third of the operations classified as manually 
operated. Nineteen of the industries were 
observed to have at least four-fifths of the 
operations performed on automatic or semi- 
automatic machines. 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


With the movement toward automatiza- 
tion of operation, machine set-ups have be- 
come more complicated. It was noted, how- 
ever, that the task of mastering this increased 
complexity has been allocated, on the whole, 
to the engineer or the experienced machine 
setter. In only one industry (printing), and 
there because of union control, were the 
operators required to set up the machines. 
In the woolens industry, production workers 
were occasionally called upon to set up or 
adjust the machines. 

The same trend was apparent in the use 
of blueprints. Blueprints were being used 
more widely in 1936 than in 1931 and many 
of the concerns which did not use them in 
1931 had substituted them for models or 
sketches. They were usually read and in- 
terpreted, however, not by the production 


_* For a study of what happens to displaced hand 
cigar workers see Daniel Creamer and Gladys V. 
Swackhamer, “Cigar-makers—After the Layoff” 
(WPA National Research Project, Report No. L-1, 
Dec. 1937). 
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worker but by the tool designer, methods and 
standards men, or in some cases by the shop 
foreman. The employment of production 
engineers and time and motion study ex- 
perts was more widespread in 1936 than in 
1931, even though in the earlier year there 
was already a marked trend in this direction 
With the current tendency to preplan the 
entire process of manufacture, a worker's 
ability to make calculations is becoming less 
and less an asset. Only a few of the opera- 
tions surveyed required a knowledge of ad- 
dition and subtraction and, similarly, but a 
small proportion required a knowledge of 
multiplication and division. It is therefore 
not surprising to find that operations re- 
quiring gage or micrometer accuracy of the 
worker were infrequent, while the use of 
the rule or scale was found in a few indus- 
tries, although by no means generally.’ 


TYPE OF DEXTERITY ALTERED 


It was found that specialization of opera- 
tion had materially altered the type of dex- 
terity required for the various operations. 
Within the classifications, finger-, hand-, 
arm-, and foot-dexterity, it was observed 
that hand-dexterity was most frequently re- 
quired. However, finger-dexterity was a 
prominent requirement in all but one of the 
industries, and in three it was necessary for 
more than half of the operations. Seven 
industries for which comparable data were 
available for 1931 and 1936 (bag, baking, 
laundry, pottery, printing, woodworking, 
and woolens) clearly evidenced a trend to- 
ward finger-dexterity. Outstanding among 
these industries was the printing industry 
in which finger operations rose to 69 per 
cent as compared with only 8 per cent in 
1931, and at the same time hand operations 
declined from 84 per cent to 34 per cent. 

Along with the shift to digital manipula- 
tion, it was noted that requirement of ambi- 
dexterity had increased somewhat, a fact 
which partly explains the rise that also oc- 


3“Gage” and “micrometer” signify that meas- 
urements are made in thousands and ten-thousands 
of an inch; “scale” and “rule” that a lesser but 
positive degree of accuracy is required 
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curred in jobs demanding the use of the 
left hand. In the packing industry, for ex- 
ample, it was found that left-handed work- 
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drastically cut the training period re 
of production workers. In the 1936 sty 
it was apparent that the movement to cur; 






































ers were needed to dismember the carcasses; periods of training had not been limited ; he 
here workers stand on either side, the right- the mechanized establishments and that jp bal 
handed worker on the left, and the left- plants where hand operations prevailed 
handed worker on the right. many of the jobs had been standardized x 
. = 5 ; as to require less training than formerly M 
REVISIONS IN WorK Force TABLE I summarizes the finding wit e! 
Changes in job requirements were found respect to length of training period . 
to have resulted in revisions in the com- each of the industries, with the except 55 
position of the work force. We shall con- of packing and simple printing, there was L 
sider the findings of the survey relative to an imcrease in the proportion of workers al 
the following characteristics of the worker: whose training period was 9 months or | inc 
length of training period required, method This trend was also clear in the other indus the 
of receiving training, and shifts in skill tries covered in 1931 and 1936 but whe: ins 
classifications. the number of workers surveyed was sma ir 
The data obtained in 1936 tend to sup- In most of the industries, moreover, | pr 
port the contention made in the 1931 study were appreciable increases in the percentag ra 
that advances in production technique have of jobs requiring a training period of 
TABLE I 
LENGTH OF TRAINING PERIOD 1931 AND 19368 
(Percentage of production workers) : 
-_— = — a : 
9 months 10 months Over2 | 9 months 10 months Over 2 
or less to 2 years | years | or less | to 2 years ear 
Industry 
| 1931 | 1936 
: - ts _ 
Baking: | | Be 
Hand operated........ 38 30 32 88 7 5 . 
Mechanized... . 86 | 14 0 89 10 | . 
Eee | ©) | (b) (b) 66 18 16 “ 
STOTT: 57 37 6 82 12 6 Le 
DS 545 a tintndnaens (b) (b) (b> 85 9 6 M 
I ot ct a tie wie ~ 90 > 1 91 4 0 P . 
Metalworking........... 37 20 43 66 23 11 ” 
ree ee 97 2 1 93 4 3 Pri 
= 
Printing 
Engraving!......... 14 9 77 31 6 | 63 
SD aaiphbauoelcs | 6 8 24 32 24 44 W. 
Woodworking. . 1 @® | @® (b) 54 7 | 9 ™ 
ennai | | | : = 
@ Based on identical plants in industries in which 65 or more workers were surveyed in the given year 
b Comparable data not available. 
¢ Data for 1931 tabulated from files of earlier study. 
4 Includes high-class printing and newspaper printing. 

















than half a month. In 1936 there were also 
4 greater number of jobs for which the 
worker needed no training whatever. Note 
the baking industry. In 1931 mechanized 
bakeries required a training period of less 
than 9 months for 86 per cent of the work- 
ers surveyed, whereas in hand-operated bak- 
eries this period was sufhcient for only 38 
per cent. Five years later a training period 
of less than 9 months was satisfactory for 
per cent of the workers in hand-operated 
bakeries and 89 per cent in the mechanized 
bakeries. Moreover, there were substantial 
increases in the hand-operated bakeries in 
the proportion of workers requiring a train- 
ing period of less than one-half month and 
from half a month to 2 months. In the 
printing industry the difference between the 
training period for simple printing jobs and 
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those for high class color printing or better 


grades of black and white work had been 
virtually eliminated. 
SHIFT IN METHOD OF TRAINING 


Shortening of the training period has 
gone the shift the 


For the bulk of workers 


hand-in-hand with in 
method of training 
surveyed, training in the factory itself was 


the sole type of preparation in 1936 as in 
1931, as may been seen from TABLE II 
TABLE II also shows that workers trained 
in special institutes and vocational schools 
had a wider representation among the indus- 
1931 
trained in this manner were employed on 
very few of the operations studied and those 
were in a very few industries 
although the proportions wer¢ 


tries resurveyed in 1936. In workers 


In 1936. 


extremely 


TABLE II 


How TRAINING WAS RECEIVED, 1931 AND 19368 


(Percentage of production workers) 


TRAINED IN THE INDUSTRY 


TRAINED IN 














| EpucaTIONAL INstiT NS 
No | “| : = - — <=> 
training | By | By 4| Through | Special- oe 
Industry foreman |°*Perience jApprentice-| training a College 
7 operator ship institute oe 
aS ee —— - 
1931 | 1936 | 1931 | 1936 | 1931 | 1936 | 1931 | 1936 | 1931 | 1936 | 1931 | 1936 1931 | 1936 
Baking... . | O | 7 | 50 | 44] SO] 31 0|12/ 0 3 0 3 0 
Candy>..... ---| O | 12: | 799 | | 3 | 26/18) O} oO | 1 oj} 1 0 
Creamery co} 13|@}] 4 c) | 35 cl] li ¢ 6 c l c l 
(eee 0 8 | 43 | 50 | 55/39] 1 | Oo}/o};3]/0]/0] 1 
| 
Furniture... ... c $i@i si © | 32 ot | c l C l c l 
Laundry....... 0 7 | 44 | 42 | 56 | 49 0 1 0 0 ) l 0 ) 
Metalworking. . 0 4 | 39 | 47 | 61 | 31 0 8 | 0] 4 0 6 0 0 
Packing> 0 6 | 94 | 55 | 6)/3)/ Oo} 2/0/2])/0)/1/ 0) ¢ 
Printing: | 
Engraving!........ l 4 | 19 | 20] 15 | 27 | 61 | 43 | 3 | 4] 2142+! 0 
a | Oo} 2] ]12}]9 |) 19} O} ss} 0}7)0)] 34] 0) 2 
Woodworking........| 5 | 12 | 51} 45] 41) 28) 3/1] 0] 2] 0] 2 | 0 
Woolens.............| 0 1 | 9 | 48 | 10 | 47 0 1] 0 l 0 2 0 
| } | 














@ Based on identical plants in industries in which 50 or more workers were surveyed in the given years. 
b Data for 1931 tabulated from files of the earlier study 


© Comparable data not available. 


4 Includes high-class printing and newspaper printing. 
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small in all cases, special institutes and 
vocational schools had prepared some work- 
ers in a majority of the industries surveyed. 
It is significant to note that the number 
of industries that used some kind of an ap- 
prenticeship system* for training some of 
their employees was greater in 1936 than in 
1931. The chief concentration of appren- 
ticeship was found in the printing industry, 
as it had been in 1931. Some shifts had 
occurred within this industry, however. 
Training time and method of training are 
two of the main elements in the skill classi- 
fication of the worker. The observed and 
recorded data offer evidence to support the 
contention that highly skilled workers and 
unskilled workers are both losing ground to 
the intermediate group of semi-skilled ma- 
chine operators. A possible exception to this 
trend is the tool maker and the compara- 
tively new machine setter. In 1931 virtually 
all the plants surveyed had some production 
workers classified as skilled; in 1936 the 
proportion had dropped in the majority of 
industries surveyed, and in several this type 
of job has disappeared altogether. In every 
industry the plants had a substantial pro- 
portion of jobs in the semi-skilled classes 


* This included training operators by the helper 
system 


A research engineer in industry with considerable experience with the 
U. S$. Government, Mr. Woal has also taught industrial arts in Phila- 
delphia vocational schools. He has collaborated in the preparation of 
reports published by the National Research Project on Re-employment 
Opportunities and Changing Industrial Techniques. He is now doing 
graduate work in Guidance and Personnel at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the Pennsylvania School for Social Work. 
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and these had increased at the expense of 
the occupations in the highly skilled and un 
skilled classes. 

In conclusion, the resurvey of manufactur 
ing plants in the Twin City area has shown 
that operations in the mass-production indus 
tries are becoming more and more similar 
The production worker is assuming less and 
less responsibility for the set-up and opera 
tions of the machinery and equipment. He 
is called upon to exhibit practically no 
knowledge of industrial mechanics and basi 
mathematics. Likewise, special requirements 
demanded of the worker are disappearing 
There has been a shift in training from out 
side institutions to the factory itself and a 
reduction in the training time necessary to 
comprehend the job. Special abilities and 
aptitudes have, to a large measure, been 
eliminated and the majority of workers are 
concentrated in the semi-skilled category 

Skilled workers will, of course, always 
be needed for certain jobs in the mass 
production industries and certain new skilled 
occupations, such as the machine setter, are, 
in fact, an outgrowth of mass-production 
techniques. The over-all trend, however, is 
in the direction of the elimination of both 
the highly skilled and the most unskilled 
worker, with a growing body of semi-skilled 
production workers. 











* To obtain a clearer picture of en- 
tering students through a more de- 
tailed analysis of their reactions, Los 
Angeles City College bas evolved a 
ersonnel card which covers an analy- 
sis of abilities, educational and occu- 
pational plans, education and occupa- 
tion of parents. After reading this 
article other counselors may be stim- 
ulated to try similar techniques in 
order better to understand their 
students. 





T IS INTERESTING to consider the raw 
material which we have before us as we 
look at an entering class in a large junior 
college (average enrollment, 6500). What 
are the potentialities, ambitions, thoughts, 
and feelings of these students as they con- 
template a two-year addition to their edu- 
cation? How self-sufficient are they? How 
much thinking have they done about their 
occupational choices? In short, what is the 
composite picture of young men and women 
on the brink of a public junior college 
career? These are some of the questions 
that this article will attempt to answer. 

After watching entering classes for some 
time and desiring to know more of their 
needs and potentialities, we have developed 
through much trial and error a more in- 
volved personnel card than we considered 
necessary a few years ago. This is designed 
to secure a clearer picture of the student 
through a more detailed analysis of his reac- 
tions. Its use is limited to entering students 
and filled out by them in group meetings. 
lt asks for an analysis of their abilities, likes 
and dislikes, educational and occupational 
plans, educational training and occupation 
of parents, and some questions concerning 




























Personnel Cards Give Composite Picture 


LOUISE MAY SNYDER 


Counselor, Los Angeles City College 


their personality, reactions, and problems 
It is intended to serve a double purpose: 
(1) to give a general picture of the entire 
group, and (2) to provide a dossier for use 
of the counselor when interviewing an enter 
ing student, the prospective ‘drop out,” or 
student with other problems. 

Our students come from some thirty high 
schools in the surrounding area and 
out-of-state secondary schools and colleges, 
representing communities of every conceiv- 


many 


able type. The occupations of their parents 
range from unskilled labor to surgery. Even 
their academic ability (as measured by the 
Thurstone Psychological Examination, 1935) 
shows a spread between scores of 38 and 
317, their occupational 
ranging from messenger boy to inventor 
Here is a true mélange which enters as a 
first semester City 
College. 


with ambitions 


class at Los Angeles 


CURRICULA OFFERED 


What educational opportunities does this 
particular junior college offer? The tradi- 
tional university curriculum (certificate), 
the transfer curriculum (designed to re- 
move high school deficiencies which bar 
university entrance), and a type of training 
(semi-professional) 
called “general education”’ and occupational 
skill courses. 

Following is a list of two-year curricula 
developed through conferences between Los 
Angeles City College faculty and represent- 
atives of these occupational fields: art, ac- 
counting, banking, bookkeeping, clerical, 
finance, general business, management, mer 
chandising, secretarial, dental 
drama, engineering, general law, home ad- 


which combines §so- 


assistant, 


ministration, journalism, landscape garden- 
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ing, library aide (clerical), music, dance 
musician, nursing, opera, police officer, pho- 
tography, radio and sound, recreational 
leadership, sanitarian assistant. 

On the eve of their admission to Los 
Angeles City College some 13 per cent have 
decided to follow the traditional college cur- 
riculum, 21 per cent to attempt to remove 
high school deficiencies, 51 per cent to try 
one of the semi-professional curricula, and 
the remainder to delay decision longer. 
Some are waiting until their credits are 
evaluated to know whether or not they will 
be permitted to enter the certificate curric- 
ulum. 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICE 


Closely allied to the choice of curricula 
made by these collegians is their choice of 
occupation. The personnel card asks for 
first and second occupational choices, but 
only the former is considered in this study. 
Although classification of replies is difficult, 
the card requests a definite description, 
using as examples “legal secretary, chemist 
in dye factory, etc.” The answers were 
placed in one of the five groups of the 
Brussels Revision of the Barr-Taussig scale’. 
In some cases, the decision as to classifica- 
tion ‘of occupational grouping was neces- 
sarily arbitrary, but for the most part, the 
questionnaires were answered with sufficient 
detail to insure fair accuracy in classification. 

The Barr-Taussig scale is presumably 
based upon the abilities demanded by the 
various ranges of groups. In Group I are 
listed consulting engineer, surgeon, and pro- 
fessions supposedly requiring the most 
exacting abilities. Group II contains school 
administrator, accountant, and the like. In 
Group III are found retail store manager and 
stenographer. Group I'V lists occupations of 
the variety of head waiter and tailor. Group 
V contains such types as baker and motor- 


?F. E. Barr, “A Scale for Measuring Mental 
Ability in Vocations and Some of its Implications,” 
M. A. Thesis, Stanford University, 1918, reprinted 
by L. M. Terman in Genetic Studies of Genius, 
I, 66. 


man; and Group VI, farm laborer, long 
shoreman, etc. None of the Los Angel 
City College students are aspiring to o 
pations in the last group. 

The differences in the scores made on the 
Thurstone Psychological Examination 
these various groups are quite significant 
The first groups show higher minimum and 
maximum scores, means, and medians than 
do the lower ones. To be specific, the 
Thurstone Psychological Examination mean 
for the students aiming at an occupation 
rated in Group I is 191.6; for those work. 
ing toward Group II, 182.9; Group III 
162.7; Group IV, 157.1. The number in 
Group V is too small to give a reliable 
mean. 

How much may be deduced from these 
figures is not clear. Some error in classify 
ing the occupational choices is possible. The 
fact that only one mental test was used also 
cuts down the reliability of any interpreta- 
tion. Despite these limitations, one must 
agree that an interesting trend may be indi- 
cated. It would seem that our entering co! 
legians tend to aim toward possible goals 
rather than “hitching their wagons to stars 
At least in the aggregate, the mental scores 
appear to parallel the curve of ability s 
posedly required by the different arc 
occupations. 


PARENTS OCCUPATIONS 


Other interesting sidelights on students 
occupational choices emerge from a study of 
the personnel cards. One of the questions 
asks the mother’s and father’s occupations 
Answers were classified on the Brussels 
Revision? of the Barr-Taussig scale. An 
examination of these seems to indicate that 
the great majority of the parents are follow 
ing occupations falling in Group III or 
lower. The mothers who work (22 per cent 
of total group) are engaged in occupations 
lower in the scale than the fathers. The 
exact percentages of both parents found in 





2 E. S. Brussell, “A Revision of the Barr-Taussig 
Scale.”” Univ. of Minnesota (unpublished). 
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each of these classifications are compared to 
the Collegians in Table I. 

A study was also made to show the dif- 
ference in position on the scale between the 
father's occupation and student's occupa- 
tional choice. The largest per cent of stu- 
ents (28.5) choose an occupation one 
group higher than that of the fathers. 
The group mext in size (25.1 per cent) 
choose an occupation in the same group as 
that of the father. In this connection, it is 
interesting to mote that only 2.5 per cent 
express a desire for an occupation identical 
with that of the father. A slightly smaller 
proportion (21.5 per cent) aspires to an 
cupation two groups higher than that of 
the father, while 11 per cent aim one group 
lower. The rest choose occupations from 
three to five groups above that of the father. 
In a general way this would seem to indi- 
cate that the majority of these students tend 
to choose occupations requiring more ability 
than those in which their fathers are en- 
gaged. 

Although the data collected by Davidson 
and Anderson are more comprehensive and 
are based upon the actual occupations of 
sons rather than their anticipated ones (as 


in the present stu ly), some comparison may 


be interesting. The 


percentages or sons 
following ox upations on the same level as 
the fathers’ range from 23 to 42 in the d 
ferent groupings. Our figure (25.1 per 
cent) comes within this range. No doubt by 


the time our students translate their choices 
into jobs, a greater percentage will be found 
on the same level as the father. If the two 
adjacent occupational levels are added, the 


The David- 


son and Anderson study shows 60 to 73 per 


findings are even more similar 


cent of the sons following o ns on 
the same or two adjacent levels as the 
fathers’, in comparison to 65 per cent in the 


Los Angeles City College group 


} f the 


More light comes from a study of 


answers to the question concerning 

for choice. Only 1.3 per cent mentioned 
parental desire in contrast with 56.3 per 
cent who stated that interest in or enjoy- 
ment of the occupation were the deciding 
factors, and 15.2 per cent believed that their 


fitness for the oc upation was of paramount 


importance. 


3 Davidson, Percy E., Anderson, H. I 
cupational Mobility, pp. 23-24. Stang 
versity Press, 1937 


TABLE | ne 


Father's Occupation—classed according to Barr-Taussig scale 


Mother's Occupation—classed according to Barr-Taussig scale... 


Student's Vocational Choice— 
classed according to Barr-Taussig scale 


Group | i 
Group I 10.51 
Group Ill 55.42 
Group IV 30.91 
Group V 14.77 
Group VI 1.48 
Group I Y 
Group II 6.02 
Group III 39.16 
Group IV 27.71 
Group V ; 

Group VI OV 
sia i Ui bi kali ake ok cake ac an Group ] 12.51 
Group II - 21.34 
Group III 53.73 
Group IV 6.08 
Group V 22 
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Table Il these reasons in more 


detail 


gives 


TABLE II 

Percent- 
age 
56.3 


15.2 


Interest (would like—enjoy) 


Ability (best fitted for) 
Opportunity for Service 9 
Open Field .... are 
Necessity of Earning Living. . 
Chance for Advancement ...... 
Experience ide ion Me terete 
Friend or other person’s suggestion 


2 
0 
Q 
0 
4 


— ee he AD 


Parent's desire aaa 
Short Time Preparation. 
Financial Opportunities 

No Report. 


Total. 100.0 

While preparing for their chosen occupa- 
tions, 22 per cent of these students report 
that they have jobs at the time of matricu- 
lation, while 35 per cent state that they must 
find more in order to remain in 
college. The work they have already secured 
ranges from YMCA secretary (Group II) to 
farm laborer (Group VI). These positions 
are definitely lower on the scale than the 
occupational ambitions. More three- 
fourths of them fall in Group IV or V, 
classifications of skilled tradesmen or semi- 
skilled workers. Less than one-half of one 
per cent of these collegians are at present 
engaged in work which can be classified in 
either Group I or II, in contrast to 39.8 
per cent who aim toward these goals. Evi- 
dently they expect to prepare for these 


work 


than 


occupations in City College. 

Just as they are seeking preparation for a 
job superior to that which they now have, 
these collegians appear to desire more train- 
ing than their parents had. In fact, only 
14.5 per cent of the mothers and 19.7 per 
cent of the fathers are reported as having 
any college education. Elementary school 
education is all that is reported for 
28 per cent of both mothers and fathers, 
while 31.5 per cent of the fathers and 40.9 


per cent of the mothers received some | 
school training 


EVALUATING STUDENT REACTIONs 


Although it is not possible to look be! 
the mask of these youths and measure ¢! 
feelings and thoughts, some interpretat 
of their reactions to these questions wi 
attempted. The author realizes the 
tions of this method for actually getting | 
the bottom of the problem. In this spirit 
only is the following interpretation 
mitted. 

These students on the brink of their 
lege careers would seem to be highly 
mistic concerning their potentialities 
answer to the question, “Do you feel | 
you get on in school as well as 
people?” 93 per cent 
Eighty-eight per cent stated that their a 
ties were equal to those of their best frier 
and 8.4 per cent believed them super 
Thus it would appear that the great ma 
of these students do not consider themselves 
inferior. This would augur well for t! 
mental health. And they seem to feel t 
same way about their physical health 
per cent of them stating that poor h 
has not handicapped them in their s 
work “at all,” while only 2.3 per 
checked “very much.” 


answered “Y; 


One question was phrased as fol! 
“How much does worry or unhappiness 
interfere with your school work?’’, 
opportunity to check: Not at all, a litt! 
considerably, or very much. The ma 
(53 per cent) checked “not at all” in 
trast to 3.6 per cent who claimed that 
interfered very much. That leaves round 
a third of the group admitting some d 
culty over worry. 

Evidently the problem of making friet 
is about equally perplexing. Some 53 pet 
cent checked “not at all” to the question 
“How difficult do you find it to make new 
friends?”’, while 2 per cent marked ‘‘very 
Thus, in their own estimation, the great 
majority of the raw material which enters 
our college halls is not particularly bothered 





PERSONNEL CARDS GIVE COMPOSITE PICTURI 


by problems of worry or friend-making. 
This, however, should not lead us to over- 
look the needs of the hundreds who are 
willing to go on record as having definite 
problems. 
"In the matter of concentrating when 
idying, these students admit more diff- 
ilty. Only 31.2 per cent answer “‘not at 
all ‘to the question, “How difficult is it to 
concentrate effectively when studying?” In 
this field they seem to consider themselves 
less adequate; faculty and counselors agree 
and, like all good pedagogues, blame it on 
the next lower rung of the educational 
ladder. 

This panoramic view of Los Angeles City 





High school teaching, psychiatric social work, research, testing, and 
six years as counselor at Los Angeles City College is a partial record 
of Dr. Snyder's experience. She is active in the professional organiza- @ 
tions in her field and recently served as general chairman of the | 
Pacific Southwest Regional Conference reported elsewhere in 
issue. Her articles frequently appear in leading educational j 


collegians gives a picture of studen 
choosing occupations in the same descending 
order as their abilities, the majority aiming 


tor work one or two groups higher 


than 


their fathers on the Barr-Taussig 


three-fourths more edu 


attempting 


than their parents enjoyed: most of th 


a rather healthy mental state. In the 
gate it gives us the ingredients with which 
to build a program more sensitive to student 


needs. It outlines a group 


which we can project the individual 


profile against 
The 
mass analysis of this personnel card and its 
use in the better understanding of each indi 
vidual counselee make for 


should wiser 


counseling 


r 

this 
, 

urnais 











Guidance for Leisure 


A Critical Review of Selected Literature 


MARGARET E. HOPPOCK 


© Although preparation for leisure 
as well as for living is admittedly 
part of the school’s a our 
guidance for leisure bas been none 
too effective, declares this author who 
here reviews some of the recommen- 
dations from the literature in the 
field for incorporating leisure gui- 
dance into the curriculum. 





All work and no play makes Jack a dul! boy. 

Little Jack Horner sat in the cornet 

Jack and Jill went up the hill to get a pail 
of water 


HE UBIQUITOUS Jack epitomizes the 

literature on guidance for leisure. Most 
authors agree on the need, many deplore 
the sedentary patron of commercialized 
amusements, but relatively few concede the 
right of Jack and Jill to explore for them- 
selves, and the self-righteous almost gloat 
when the children fall. 

The subject of this article is Jack and 
Jill—how they play, and when, and what— 
and most particularly the question of how 
frequently and with what finesse the adult 
finger should be stuck in the pie. 

To date our guidance for leisure has been 
none too effective. We recommend good 
books, preach about the sordid motion pic- 
ture, decry the banal radio program, and 
commend to our students the genius of Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms. When school is 
out, our students pick up a mystery story at 
the library, attend a matinee of Blackmail 
and Delinquent Parents, rash home to hear 
Joe Penner, and then drive their parents 
mad with the Andrews sisters’ recording of 
“Ole Man Mose.” 

The most powerful leisure guidance today 
is provided by the advertisements of com- 


mercialized recreation. “It might 

too much to say that the commercial am 

ments are as influential a force for 

as we have, not excepting the publi 
Motion pictures . . . has . 

our greatest means of recreation 

000,000 people a week.’ (16) 


OBJECTIVES 

This is the situation that led the An 
Association of School Administrators t 
clude in their sixteenth yearbook a 
current objectives of leisure education. Thes 
are 

(1) To perpetuate a philosophy 
views leisure not as a time-killing va 
but as an opportunity for creative achieve 


ment, social contribution, and personal 


fulfilment 


(2) To promote health, character 
personality. 


(3) To help young people to : 
enduring life interests and discriminat 
in choosing leisure-time activities 

(4) To encourage the cultivation 
high quality tastes, appreciations, 
interests 


(5) To provide 9 for pra 
tise of leisure-time skills 


(6) To foster social attitudes and to 


increase the social efficiency of young pe 


ple through experiences in social affair: 


and group activities 


(7) To familiarize young people with 
the leisure-time programs and facilities of 


their community 


(8) To stimulate young people to co 
Operate in extending the cultural and 
leisure-time opportunities of the com 


munity. (17) 
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MIND YOuR OWN” 


ew would question the desirability of 
ese objectives, but there is sharp contrast 
opinion regarding the extent to which 
ou dance should include adult supervision. 

Cohen says, “It is necessary to supervise 

reation in order to discover special ability 
ind to counsel with regard to proper use of 
spare time.” (3) 

But Keppel maintains that we should pay 
‘tention to our own leisure and let others 

the same. The real job is “to see to it 
at the community provides a balanced ra- 
tion of Opportunity, as good in quality and 
as wide in range as its own financial re- 
sources permit, leaving the individual citizen 
, free choice of selection or rejection. 

Let us here and now highly resolve to mind 
wr own leisure.” (11) 

Cox and Long suggest that ‘‘considering 
the stupidity of the adjustments that most 
adults make in life, one need not fear that 
youth or the future will suffer if middle- 
age keeps its hand off.” (4) 


FREE CHOICE 


Certainly the principle of individual dif- 
ferences is as applicable to guidance for 
leisure as to guidance in any other of life’s 
activities. And at this point the author of 
this article ceases to be a disinterested re- 
} arter. 

Cox and Long see guidance so function- 
ng that “the dance orchestra will be led to 
admire and imitate Paul Whiteman’s ‘sym- 
phonic jazz’ rather than the discordant 
blues’ of somebody else.” (4) Why “ ‘sym- 
phonic jazz’ rather than’’? Why not sym- 
phonic jazz and blues and swing? As in 
the realm of classical music, each good dance 
orchestra leader makes his own contribution. 
An amateur pianist may not like Whiteman 
but may enjoy Eddie Duchin; a trumpeter 
may admire Louis Armstrong; a drummer 
may respect Gene Krupa. These leaders are 
artists in their own right and an inspiration 
to novice instrumentalists, no matter how 
little some of us may like their music. 

Why this wholesale condemnation of 
jazz? Authors and teachers alike have for- 


} 


gotten that the tempo of youth 


be interesting much of their recreation must 


energy and 


use their excessive supply o 


imagination. Their gyrations are not so 
If some esthetic dancers performed 


like 


crazy. 


at a faster tempo, might look 


i they 
jitterbugs. 

The author is not advocating jazz in place 
of symphony, but is stating emphatically 
that individuals should be encouraged to 
enjoy wholesome recreation that may 
appeal to them. There are enough bad in- 
fluences in the world from which youth 


their 


any 


must be guided, without condemning 
perhaps driving 


innocent diversions and 
them to something worse 

We cannot force our pupils to enjoy their 
leisure time in the way we think it should 
be spent. If we are to have any influence 
at all on their spare time activities, we must 
reveal to them by that 
activities offer more entertainment and diver 
sion than others. ‘Transfer of skiils and 
interests into out-of-school life depends only 
upon the volition of the student.” (17) 

And incidentally, how much weight will 
the words of a teacher carry when he con- 
tinually absents himself from every school 
dance, game, debate, play, and exhibit, or 
makes the study of recreation a chore and 
not a pleasure? 


experience some 


COMMUNITY COORDINATION 


If guidance for leisure is to be realistic 
it must be planned in terms of community 
resources, community cooperation, and artic- 
ulation between and community 
activities. 

If we recognize the fact that human beings 
are gregarious animals, then we must also 
acknowledge our duty to keep the cubs 
under our supervision from being uncere- 
moniously dumped upon an uninterested 
and uninteresting community the day after 


school 


leaving school. 

The transition from to work is 
difficult enough with respect to daily chores, 
without adding the additional burden of 
conceiving a new leisure-time program as 
We cannot, of course, see that all 


school 


well. 
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friendships are preserved and that every 


acquaintance continues to shout a daily greet- 
ing. But we can offer a basic program of 
interests and activities that will be the core 
of the students’ recreation through school 
and through life. 

The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators summarizes its proposed pro- 
gram for school and community cooperation 
in the following paragraph: 

Assuming its responsibility to lead the 
way, the school should call upon the other 
social agencies of the community to meet 
together with it, in order to formulate a 
plan whereby their combined resources 
may be used to offer a well-rounded pro- 
gram of educational-recreational activities 
to the citizens of the community. As an 
integral part of such a coordinated leisure- 
time program, the school will be provided 
with a means of checks and balances on 
its own program, by constantly observing 
in the community the effects of its avowed 
attempt to educate for citizenship in a 
democracy. By assuming the leadership in 
such a program, a program which in order 
to be of real value must be broadly educa- 
tional, the school may best recognize and 
meet its continuing responsibility for the 
welfare of the in-school and post-school 
youth of the community. 

School authorities need to invent a 
variety of new technics for linking the 
young graduate . . . to the existing pro- 
grams in the community.” (17) 

Of course, all the efforts made toward 
finding out what the community needs and 
wants are futile if the leisure guidance and 
education are in the hands of incompetent 
administrators. For instance, one evening 
school in New Jersey seriously considered 
discontinuing its course in contract bridge 
because practically everyone enrolled for that 
course and the other teachers had no stu- 
dents. 

In order to supply facilities which will 
satisfy the “almost insatiable hunger for 
amusement and diversion” (6) the school 
“should be a community service station con- 
cerning itself with the welfare of the entire 
family and the entire community twelve 
months of the year.” (17) 


WHat To Do 


How shall all this be done? 

It is not necessary to reorganize the schools 
overnight. No new teachers need be |} 
nor equipment purchased. 

Lee suggests that “the physical educat 
department is the place where we have q 
right to expect the kind of guidance which 
lays the foundation for wise choice” (13) 
of physical recreations. Guidance in the 
field of reading should be the function 
the English department, for one of its main 
objectives should be “‘inculcating the desire 
to read fine books.” (13) 

Lincoln quotes an excerpt from a schoo] 
newspaper which announces that faculty 
members are to give talks on leisure-time 
activities. On two or three days the talks 
will be given simultaneously in the teachers 
classrooms. Students may choose which talk 
they would like to attend—photography, 
stamp collecting, art, travel, reading, col- 
lecting, mature study, sports, etc. “A few 
talks of general interest may be given as 
assembly talks.” (14) 

Keller and Viteles say that “the way t 
approach the problem of . leisure-time 
adjustment is to improve the quality of the 
material which has to make the adjustment 
That is to say, there must be more effective 
physical training. There must be better 
bodies.” (10) 

Hatcher (7) suggests that several rural 
schools unite in employing teachers of music 
and of art who devote one day a week to 
each school if the individual schools cannot 
afford to hire a full-time supervisor. 

Allen (1) deals with the problem of 
planning leisure in one of his discussion 
plans for group guidance. 

High school guidance textbooks usually 
devote a chapter or at least a section to a 
discussion of recreation and make sug 
gestions as to how the student may better 
utilize his spare time. The following ex 
cerpts from texts are chosen because the} 
appear to be representative and to contribute 
worthwhile information: 

“So choosing an occupation should not 
mean shutting out all other interests. The 
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ther interests should be used as an aid in 
{nding something to turn to in leisure time 
for enjoyment and recreation, something 
wholesome to do for the sheer fun of doing 

+ and not for gain.”” (15) 

If there is no club or group in the school 
aterested in what you like, ask permission 
to organize a new club.” (9) 

“An avocation is a means of rest and 
relaxation; it is good for the health; it 
broadens one; and it may increase one’s 
income.” (12) 

“In providing for your needs in this re- 
spect these suggestions may prove helpful. 
Have a variety of recreations. . . . Cultivate 
a liking for good books. . . . Be moderate 
in recreation.” (8) 

“Investigate the kinds of recreation af- 
forded by your own or a neighboring com- 
munity. . Discover the recreational 
facilities of your town or city. . . . Investi- 
gate the play interests of junior high school 
boys and girls. . . . Study the recreational 
interests of boys to show the need of train- 
ing and direction in the use of leisure 
time. . . . Determine the recreational inter- 
ests of adults. . . . Gather the opinions of 
recreational leaders concerning community 
problems.”’ (5) 

The leisure guidance program can start 
within existing school departments, in as- 
sembly programs, with part-time teachers, 
and through discussion of pertinent mate- 
tial already incorporated in guidance texts. 
From these small beginnings it can grow 
until we have education for recreation a 
recognized part of the curriculum with credit 
given toward graduation. 

Brewer makes these suggestions: 

1. Provide opportunity for many kinds 
of recreation: active, passive; strenuous, 
quiet; physical, mental; cooperative, soli- 
tary; competitive, non-competitive 

2. Persuade each pupil to learn many 
kinds 
_ 3. Persuade each to develop special 
interest in each 


4. Provide for supervision and gui- 
dance, leading to self-guidance 


5. Teach the appropriate theory and 


wisdom of recreation 


6. Show how some recreations now 


may be continued throughout 


pursued 
1 
i 


ife 
Show the connections of 
time with other activities. (2) 


To implement these activities, Brewer 
uld provide: 

1. A rich, 
reading, and many other forms of recre 
tion, with guidance for varying t 
ing, and improving the 


character of 
activities 
2 Counselors 


leisure limie itfe Ol play, 


2. who will foster, teach, 
and supervise the activities, giving parti 

ular help to the individual development 
of taste, skill, intelligence, and wield ym 

discussion of the 
problems of leisure-time life and the rais 
ing of recreational activity to the intel 


lectual level 


3. Classes for the 


in each school cooper 


4. Committees 
ating with other committees and agencies 
within and outside of the school, for 
making studies of recreational life, help 
ing to organize the program, and improv 
ing the methods of guidance. They should 
strive to make recreational life serve for 
the development of a wholesomeness and 
culture which will function throughout 
all the activities of life. Such committees 
should pay particular attention to the de- 
velopment of those forms of individual 
and cooperative self-guidance which will 
make teacher guidance less and less ne 


essary. (2) 


The classroom work in leisure guidance 


should slowly and carefully develop the fol 
lowing points: “(1) balance your time; 
(2) plan your time; (3) earn the fun you 
take; (4) choose the kinds that meet 
your needs; (5) play hard, do not 
(6) use good taste and be discriminating; 
and (7) do not let your play interfere with 
more 


best 


fool; 


other duties but use it to make you 
efficient in all you do.” (2) 
Through all these recommendations for 
incorporating leisure guidance into the cur- 
riculum, the author sits with fingers crossed, 
hoping fervently that if such action ever is 
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Personality and Mechanical Aptitudes 


DONALD E. SUPER 


Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, Clark University 


© Do emotionally unstable individuals 
tend to react unfavorably to tests of 
manual skill? Is there a relationship 
between personality traits and scores 
on performance tests? The author 
points out that these questions are 
significant if we are to understand 
the role of personality in vocational 
and social adjustments 





LINICAL TESTING experience has led the 
C writer to speculate concerning the pos- 
sibility that unstable persons, when con- 
fronted with a concrete task such as a tesi 
of manual skill which is to be performed 
under the watchful eyes of an examiner 
holding a stop-watch, may become so upset 
that their scores are considerably below their 
true level. Observation of individuals taking 
the Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test, in 
which the same monotonous task is repeated 
four times at maximum speed, the O’Connor 
Finger Dexterity Test, in which one hundred 
holes are filled with small brass pins, or 
the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, in 
which more complicated tasks are repeated 
four times with slight variations, yields the 
impression that some persons tend to chafe 
at the monotony of the task, to be unduly 
conscious of pressure, critical of the mate- 
tials, or apologetic for their own errors. 

Further subjective confirmation of this 
hypothesis was provided by the behavior of 
graduate students taking manual and me- 
chanical tests for demonstration purposes in 
the classroom, the situation often causing 
nervousness, superficial attacks on problems, 
and apologetic comments. The diagnostic 
possibilities of such tests for personality 
study have long been generally known (1). 


As a 


tionshiy 


heck on this hypothesis of a rela- 
between personality traits and 
scores on performance tests, the scores on 
a widely used personality inventory blank 
filled in by the clients of a community 
guidance service were correlated with their 
scores on a series of manual and mechanical 
The subjects were 293 men, 


tests young 


aged from 17-6 to 25-6, all out of school 
and unemployed, their mean I.Q. being 107 
on the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, Higher Form, and the I1.Q 
range from 63 to 137. The tests were admin- 
istered individually, or in the case of paper 
and pencil tests, in small groups, by two 
trained examiners at the Cleveland Guidance 
Service, the subjects having been made 
familiar with the bureau and its procedures 
by at least one previous visit and an inter- 
view with a counselor (the writer is in- 
debted to Mr. S. Burns Weston, State Direc- 
tor of the NYA in Ohio, for permission 
to use the data, and to Mrs. Katherine 
Treat Patch and Miss Louise McKay for 
help in making them available) 


THE TESTs CONSIDERED 


The tests considered here are the follow- 
ing: Bernreuter Personality Inventory (2) ; 
Minnesota Manual! Dexterity Test, Placing 
(4); Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 
Boards A and B (4); Minnesota Mechan- 
ical Assembly Test, Boxes A and B (4); 
and Minnesota Paper Form Board, Likert- 
Quasha Revision, Series AA (4). This last 
test was included in the analysis because it 
was felt that, being a paper and pencil test 
of spatial relations, it should be relatively 
free from manual skill and therefore from 
the disintegrating effects of emotional in- 
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stability except as these operate on the men- 
tal processes involved in both tests. 

The product-moment coefficients of cor- 
relation found are as follows: 


Rernreuter B1-N and Mechanical Assem- 
oly (N= 86): r=.23 

Bernreuter b1-N and Manual Dexterity 
(N = 284): r= .0002 

“ernreuter B1-N and Spatial Relations 
(N = 293): r= —.17 

B-rnreuter B1-N and Paper Form Board 
(N = 108): 


= .03 


There is, clearly, no definite relationship 
between emotional stability as measured by 
the Bernreuter and manual, mechanical, and 
spatial test scores. Does this invalidate our 
hypothesis? Let us examine the data in 


greater detail. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


In the first place, two tests show prac- 
tically no relationship with instability. Of 
these, the Manual Dexterity Test is a test 
of a simple process, relatively uninfluenced 
by factors such as intelligence and experi- 
ence and involving mostly speed and co- 
ordination, upon which one would expect 
the nervousness and lack of confidence of 
the unstable person to have a detrimental 
effect. Failure to find a relationship must 
either disprove our hypothesis or reflect on 
the instrument used to measure personality 
—which is not, as has been frequently 
pointed out (9), above suspicion. 

That the Paper Form Board should not 
be affected is, as has been already indicated, 
in agreement with our hypothesis that it is 
the obviousness of a felt difficulty in a per- 
formance test that upsets the unstable per- 
son. Data for this test should throw light 
on the real form board, which has a low 
negative correlation with lack of stability. 
This coefhicient (r =— .17), while too low 
for prediction, is in line with our hypothesis 
and the difference between it and that for 
the Paper Form Board (r= .03) approaches 
significance, the critical ratio (2) of 
2.50 indicating that there are 95 chances 


in 100 that the true difference is greater 
than zero. If ome may assume that the 
fundamental difference between the re, 
form board and the paper board lies in the 
absence of the motor factor in the latter 
the fact that the paper form board does not 
and that the real form board probal ly 
correlate negatively with instability would 
indicate that unstable people are likely 
be handicapped in a performance test. It 
difficult, however, to reconcile this con 
sion with that concerning the Manual Dex 
terity Test. 

The Mechanical Assembly Test, we hay 
seen, yielded a coefhicient of .23 when 
lated to measured instability. Although lov 
this would seem to indicate that unsta 
persons tend td perform these complex task 
better than stable persons, a conclusion at 
variance with our hypothesis insofar 
motor skill enters into this test and ir 
as the subject is aware that his performance 
can be evaluated while he is doing 
possible explanation lies in the fact 
emotional stability as measured by the Bern- 
reuter is related to extraversion (2): for if 
the typical introvert is interested in thing 
rather than in people, the knowledge 
quired as a result of this interest might n 
than compensate for instability when 
fronted with mechanical tasks. That 
Mechanical Assembly Test is affected by such 
knowledge and experience has been demon- 
strated by its authors (7). 


FINDINGS 

The research findings reported here 
Clearly inconclusive and unimportant 
themselves. They have been considered be- 
cause they point to some difficulties in the 
interpretation of tests, and to some investi- 
gations which need to be made if we are 
to understand both the instruments we use 
and the role of personality in vocational and 
social adjustment. Various suggestions have 
been made in connection with our findings 
which should be summarized for their value 
in this connection: 

The relationship between emotional sta- 
bility and the performance of simple manual 
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PERSONALITY AND MECHANICAL APTITUDES 


tasks under observation needs to be clarified. 
This could be investigated by relating test 
results to other, perhaps more valid, meas- 
ures of personality, | 

ments in which stable and unstable persons 
are tested with external factors controlled to 
produce or to avoid emotional disturbances. 
' The role of introversion in the develop- 
ment of mechanical ability and knowledge 
is not sufficiently clear. It could be studied 
by the partial correlation of scores on per- 
sonality inventories, tests of mechanical 
knowledge, and tests of mechanical aptitude. 


These are by no means new questions: 
they were frequently raised fifteen and 
twenty years ago (3, 5, 6). Since that time, 
however, the interest of one group of inves- 
tigators has concentrated on developing bet- 
ter tests, whereas that of another group has 
been confined to the laboratory, and the two 
viewpoints have not been brought together 
sufficiently for the study of problems such 
as have been raised here. Studies of frustra- 
tion by Rosenzweig (8) and others are full 
of valuable suggestions, but their signifi- 
cance for psychometrics is not as yet suffi- 
ciently clear. 





a pees by experi-° 


For the past two years Dr. Super has been teaching graduate 

in vocational and educational guidance and doing student per 

work at Clark University. His especial interests are in testing, voca- 

tional adjustment, and avocations. Avocational Interest Patterns, Ais 

dissertation prepared at Columbia University, is soon to be published 

by the Stanford University Press. He has also published articles in 
various prc fessional journals. 
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Chicago Appoints Placement Counselors 


LESTER J. SCHLOERB 


Director, Occupational Research, Chicago Board of Education 


® Supplying public agencies with 
personal data needed to make effec- 
tive placements is but one of the 
features of the placement program in 
the Chicago public schools. Place- 
ment counseling, informational serv- 
ice for students, a clearing house 
service for employers are also a part 
of the program which was first tried 
out experimentally in five selected 
schools. 





| WO YEARS ago when Superintendent 
Johnson established the Bureau of Oc- 
cupational Research, the Chicago schools be- 
gan to examine their placement program. 
The Superintendent made such statements as: 
“We must know what happens to our school 
product, we must give our young people 
reliable occupational information, we want 
them to know trends and available fields of 
work, we must do something to place them 
more intelligently.” In keeping with these 
issues, the Bureau of Occupational Research 
embarked on a number of important projects, 
one of which centered in the field of place- 
ment. An examination of the placement 
work up to that time indicated a scattered, 
haphazard, and a limited centralized pro- 
gram. This examination resulted in a num- 
ber of recommendations which have brought 
action on the part of the Board of Education 
and the Illinois State Employment Service. 
This action was based upon seven basic 
policies 
1. The placement program should involve a 
cooperative relationship. National trends 
with respect to social security legislation, 
employment stabilization, educational ex- 
= point to the need for estab- 
ishing a junior placement program on a 


cooperative basis with existing pub! 
agencies.’ Chicago, therefore, proceeded 
on the assumption that the schools 
was not one of actully finding jobs. The 
responsibility lay rather in the area 
placement-counseling and the supp! 
of personal data which would ena 
public agencies to make effective place 
ment. As a result, joint conferences were 
held and joint agreements made between 
the Illinois State Employment Service 
afhliated with the Social Security Board 
and a number of other public agencic 
Chicago. 


. Any placement program should includ 
all juniors. Examinations indicated t 
the schools had not accepted responsil 
ity for the placement of withdrawals and 
a high percentage of graduates. The n« 
program must have a policy which i: 
cluded all students—not the upper 
per cent of the high school graduates 


. The cumulative school record has place 
ment use. This became another phase o! 
policy since the cumulative record, begi: 
ning at kindergarten and following 
pupil through the schools, was availab! 
at withdrawal and graduation time. The 
data on that record which are of place 
ment significance should be made ava 
able. 


. Duplication must be avoided. In facing 
this problem, the schools felt that school 
workers would not be justified in du- 
plicating field work done by public 
agencies. Both employers and the public 
would have a right to criticize such du 
plication. It was, therefore, recognized 
as a matter of policy that this funct 

1 Nicholson, Guy, ‘Cooperative Placement Ser 

vice for Juniors,” OCCUPATIONS, XVII pp. 30 
January, 1939. 
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should be integrated in such a way that 
duplication would be avoided. 

The schools should be willing to accept 
their share of responsibility for a com 
munity placement program. It was felt 
that heretofore the schools did not pro- 
vide the kinds of information which public 
agencies needed to make intelligent place- 
ments, information which employers also 
want and have a right to demand when 
considering a junior applicant. 

We should try to follow national trends. 
An examination of trends throughout the 
country, including experiments carried on 
by the American Youth Commission,’ in- 
dicated that any school trying to face 
this issue must think in terms of a co- 
operative relationship. 


Any placement program developed 
should have running parallel with it an 
occupational research program which 
would facilitate the use of data collected 
through the functioning of the program. 
It was felt that any cooperative relation- 
ship of this type should set up machinery 
which would make available to schools 
and to counselors facts derived from a 
comprehensive personnel and placement 
program. 


CHICAGO PROGRAM OF ACTION 


Upon accepting these seven items of 
policy, Chicago took steps to carry them out. 
This program of action involves seven 
points: 


1. Provision is now made in the schools 
for a placement-counseling program. It 
is contended that every drop-out and 
every graduate has a right to counseling 
regarding the problems he will face on 
leaving school. Time and space are pro- 
vided for this purpose. 


The schools have also established a pro- 

gram of informational service to students, 

which covers the legal requirements with 

which all beginning workers must com- 

2 Rainey, Homer P., “Guidance and Placement 
for America’s Youth,"” OccuPpaATIONS, XV, pp 
838-44, June, 1937. 

Reeves, Floyd W., “After the Youth Surveys— 
What?” Occupations, XVIII, pp. 243-8, Janu- 
ary, 1940. 


ply Th schools also j re 

| 
for giving employment tests w! 
agencies desire for their fut 


Facilities for employment application anc 
s 4 


I 


| 


preliminary registration are provided by 


the schools. In recognizing this problem, 
it is felt that the regular state employment 
application should be used. Students are 
guided in filling out these applications in 
telligently. This ap} lication becomes an 
instrument of closing the gap between the 
school and the employment relationship 
The card filled out by the school under 
school supervision is the same application 
used in later placement contacts with 
recognized public agencic This card, in 


; 


turn, is also used to record pertinent 
placement data about each individual 
Schools now recommend vet 

cation areas of each junior worl 

felt that no junior worker sl} 

coded by the school. The schoo 

sibility lies rather in the ar 
mendation for general 
that those agencies which 

deal with this junior applicant d use 
general recommendations a basis for 
further coding. The state, in turn, is 
accepting the responsibility for working 


; + #hye 


out a better basis of classification of 
junior applicant 


Clearance service is 
schools, resulting i: 
provements: 

It provides a clearance service for em 


ployers who want to leave their calls 
, 


with the Board of Education. This 
clearance office, in turn, distributes a 
call to the state services or to any one 
of the thirty-nine high schools, three 
junior colleges, or a number of special 
trade schools. The I! may also be 
cleared with other public agencies 
likely to be able to fill it. 

The service provides a clearance cen 
ter at the Board of Education for in 
formation regarding the classification 
of junior workers who apply for work 
each day at public agencies. This 


means that the schools provide the 


research center which analyzes each 
classification of a junior applicant 


with public agencies. In this con 
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nection, the schools are ready to clear 
not only on the way in which a 
given junior is classified, but also re- 
garding the school which this ap- 
plicant attended and the number of 
years of schooling completed. 


The clearance service also arranges for 
the analysis of all placements made 
from day to day. Here again the in- 
formation provided by public agencies 
gives the name of the employer, kind 
of work, rate of pay, school attending, 
and grade completed. 


It is evident that through this system 
of clearance and through the excellent 
cooperation of public placement agencies, 
data are being accumulated which will be 
useful in occupational research. They in- 
clude some thirty-five thousand classifi- 
cations of junior workers by schools as 
well as some ten thousand placements. 


. The schools provide for some direct 
placement. It is recognized that, in some 
cases, employers want to contact schools 
directly for their part-time workers or, in 
some cases, for full-time workers. Al- 
though this is not encouraged, it is the 
employers’ right and the schools should 
be prepared to meet this obligation. 


Follow up of placements made becomes 
a phase of the cooperative relationship in 
which schools accept their responsibilty. 
Chicago has followed up on two grad- 
uating classes over the past year and a 
half and is now launching a project 
which will provide follow-up data on 
a large number of graduates and non- 
graduates. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


A legitimate question might be—'‘How 
are you going to do these things?” For more 
than a year, Chicago faced it by working 
on an experimental basis in five larger 
schools. The cooperative relationships were 
worked out in connection with the program 
in these five schools. Duties and procedures 
were established and the basic policies pre- 
viously listed were tested in concrete cases. 
The result of the operation in these five 
schools has been that within the last few 


months provision has been made for 
assignment of a placement counselor in ea 
of the secondary schools of Chicago. Ea, 
counselor was selected by the principal from 
his own faculty in accordance with a specif 
list of qualifications covering such items a 
experience in other fields of employment 
special training in guidance and placement 
work on a graduate level, evidence of having 
been able to get along well with both facul: 
and students, and success as a teacher 
should be mentioned that, in each case. th 
first recommendation of the principal wa 
accepted upon his submitting the name of 
the person to the central committee co 
posed of the assistant superintendent 
charge of high schools, the director of 
adjustment service, and the director of 
Bureau of Occupational Research. It wa 
further recognized that this assignment 
should not affect the pupil-teacher rat 
with respect to size of classes. In ot! 
words, each school was given a full-time 
placement counselor without affecting 
number of pupils per class. It was also 
stipulated that a place in which this pla 
ment counselor would work should be 
cated near the school cumulative records 
This person should also be closely related 
to and work with the adjustment teacher 
assigned in each school.* 

It was also recommended to each principal 
that a personnel program be established in 
each school through a central personnel com 
mittee made up of those people assigned to 
the school who were concerned with pe: 
sonnel functions. 


COOPERATION WITH THE STATE 


1 


Regular meetings of placement counselors 
are held at which techniques and procedur 
are explained and up-to-date occupational 
information is provided. It should be men 
tioned at this point that the state workers 
have been more than 100 per cent coopera- 
tive in their attitude and in their willingness 
to help wherever possible in establishing an 


3 See “Adjustment Service of Chicago's High 
Schools,” by Grace Munson, OccuPATIONS, XVII 
pp. 389-394 
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ntelligent placement program. They have 
accepted their full responsibility in the areas 
of field work, in-service training, follow up, 
classification procedures, employment test- 
ing, clearance of classifications and place- 
ments made, and solicitation of employers 
in the interest of the beginning workers. 
They, in turn, are profiting because they are 
establishing relationships with the schools 
which are helping them better to understand 
the junior problem. 

Chicago has accepted the placement func- 
tion as a process in which the schools have 
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Courses in Vocational Guidance and 
Allied Subjects, Summer of 1940 


A“ RDING to custom, we present a list of courses which are offered for vocational 
selors and personnel workers in the 1940 Summer Sessions of various colleges 
universities. Owing to the limitation of space, it has not been possible to publish complete 
course descriptions. It has been necessary also to restrict the listings to a fairly homogene 


field. 
ind 


ustrial arts, general economics, general psychology, or mental measurements 
are lacking concerning certain institutions whose catalogues were not off the 


On this ground no courses have been listed dealing with vocational education 


Some data 
press when 


this list was compiled. By the time this issue of the Magazine appears, it is expected that 
all the catalogues will be ready for distribution, and that inquirers may obtain comp! 
information by writing directly to the institution in which they are interested. 


Alberta Department of Education 
Edmonton Session July 2-Aug. 2 
Child, School, and Society 
Psychology of Adolescence 


Psychology of Childhood I 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. July 3-Aug. 11 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Mental Hygiene 


Boston University, Boston, Mass. July 1-Aug. 10 


Principles of Guidance J. B. Davis 


Teaching Occupational 
Information W. I. Goocu 
Measurement in Educational and 
Vocational Guidance W.L 
Schools and Guidance for the 
New Leisure W 
Procedures and Techniques of 
the Personal Interview in 
Guidance W. T. Powe! 
Guidance for the Homeroom and 
Classroom Teacher 
Organization and Administration 
of Guidance 
Personnel Procedures in Place- 
ment and Follow-up 
Labor Problems 
Personality Development 
Mental Hygiene of the 
School Child 
Vocational Readjustment 


HANSON 


I. GoocH 


J]. W. YEo 
J. W. YEo 


A. J. CARDALL, JR 
McP. H. DoNALDSON 
ELIZABETH OSBORNE 


W. L. Cuase 
A. J. CARDALL, Jr. 


Buffalo, University of, Buffalo, N. Y. 
July 1-Aug. 10 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 
Research and Studies in Occupa- 
tional and Educational Oppor- 
tunities E. S. JONES 
Counseling the Individual D. M. SUPER 
Labor and Industrial Relations C. E. PUFFER 


K. A. AGEE 


The Adjustment of Educational! 
Offerings to the Needs of 
Out-of-School Youth D. M. SuPER 

O. P. LESTER, and 

Research in Vocational 

Education 


(The students’ project in this 
deal with placement problems 
dures ) 


California, University of, Berkeley 
July 1-Aug 
R. E. Ri I 
W. B. Rich™ 


Vocational Guidance 

Mental Hygiene 

Civic and Employment 
Relations 

Labor Economics 

Personnel and Industrial 
Psychology 


MACK STOKER 
R. R. Bro 


E. E. Guist 


California, University of, Los Angeles 
Vocational Guidance D. F. Jack 
Occupational Analysis S. L. Fick 


Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C. 

Guidance: Vocational, Educa- 
tional, and Recreational 

Teaching Content and Tech- 
niques in the Field of 
Guidance 

Seminar on Administrative Problems in 
Initiation and Developmert of Guidan 
Programs EUGENIE LEONARD 


EUGENIE LEONARI 


EuGENIE LEONARD 


th 


Chicago, University of, Chicago, III. 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance R. C. WoELLNER 
Guidance and Pupil Adjustment 


in the Elementary School ETHEL KawIN 





SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


undations of Good Adjust- 
lent Methods and Goals in 
Personality Study and Gui- 
lance of Children 
lent Personnel 
in Institutions of Higher 
Education 
Measurement of Personality 
Traits 
Labor Economics 
Emotion and the Educative 
Process 
Psychiatric Problems in 
Education 
(School of Business) 
Survey of Personnel 
Administration R. W. SToNn! 
Personnel Administration R. W. STONE 
Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Student Personnel Services 
July 10-1 


ETHEL KAWIN 
Services 


A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


F. KINGSBURY 
W EHRWEIN 


D. PRESCOTT 


SHERMAN 


Institutions 


Colorado State College of Agriculture and 


Mechanic Arts, Fort Collins 
June 15-July 5; July 6-July 26; 
July 27-Aug. 16 
Vocational Advisement, 
Placement, and Adjustment 
Employer-Employee Relations 
Individual Counseling and 
Group Guidance os 
Organization and Administration 
of Guidance 
Use of Tests in Guidance 
Advanced Methods in Counseling 
Students 
Nature and Scope of Student 
Personnel Work J 


C. A. Prossei 
C. A. PROSSE! 


F. Town! 


C. F. Townr 
js G. Dar! EY 


J.G. Dartey 


M. McCain 


Columbia University, New York City 
July 8-Aug. 16 
SEQUENCE FOR VOCATIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL COUNSELORS 
Vocational and Educational 
Guidance 
Vocational Testing 
Placement and Employment 
Office Procedure 
Methods and Content of the 
Course in Occupations 
Illustrative Lessons in Vocational 
and Educational Information 
Field Work in Guidance 
and Personnel 
Mental Hygiene 
Economics and Sociology of the 
Labor Movement 
GENERAL Courses IN GUIDANCE 
Introduction to Guidance MARGARET BARKER 
and Specialists 
R. CHALLMAN 
and Specialists 


H. D. Kitson 
H. D. Krrson 


R. N. ANDERSON 
IoNA LoGIE 
IONA LoGIE 


ANDERSON and LocIE 
P. M. SyMONDS 


G. A. Briers 


Techniques in Guidance 


Demonstrations of Tech- 
niques in Guidance EsTHER LLoyp-JONES 
and Specialists 
Conferences on Individual Cases 


OrRIELLE Murpny and J. RHULMAN 


Agencies and 
in Guidance 


urt in Ind 
1 Guidan 


Adolescent 
ALIZED COURSES IN STUDED 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATIO? 
tude Personnel Administrat 
SARAH ST RTEVANT, R TH 
Lioyp-JONES, HARRIET H 
LINTON, FRANCIS Br 


SPECI 


\ 


cialists 
Field Work in Student 
Administrati 
STURTEVANT 
echniques of Work wit 
July 8-Aug 
nnel Record 
22-Aug 
Guidance Pr 
Delinquency 


Aug. 2-l¢ 


Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Educat 
nai Guid 
in Guidan 
rch in Guidanc 
Personnel 
Use and Interp 
in Guidan 


REED 


retatr t 1 
reta nh OF 


Denver, University of, Denver, C 


Guidance and (¢ 
in the High School 
Modern Techniques in Job 
Finding 


Drake University, Des Moines, Ia 
June 10-Aug. 9 
Guidance in 


School _ H. L. BAKER 


Fordham University, New York City 
Aptitude Testing 
Vocational Tests and 
Measurement 
Psychology of Char 


Personality SCH 


LAMM 
George Washington University June 24-Aug. 2 
Organization and Administration 
of Guidance HarrY JAGER and G. M. RucH 
Seminar: Techniques of 
Counseling 
Personnel Psvchology 
Public Service 
June 17-Aug. 17 


MITCHELL Drees! 


Harry Hus 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 
July 1-Aug. 10 
Principles and Practices in 
Vocational Guidance J 
Guidance Uses of Occupational 
Information, and Organization 
for Guidance E.G. Wir 


M. Brewe! 


AMSON 








602 


Procedures in Student 
Counseling E.G 
Practice of I lucation as 

(sul lat ¢ 
Labor Problems and Labor 


Relations ( 


Wu 


LIAMSON 
J. M. BREWER 
R. DOUGHERTY 


Illinois, University of, Urbana, ILI. 
June 17-Aug. 10 
FINCH 
McNatT1 
McNatT1 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Introduction to Labor Problems 
Labor Economics 
Seminar in Industrial Educatior 

and Guidance 
Diagnostic and Remedial Programs 


n ify) 
of the School BLAIR and HoppeEs 


Mays 


lowa, University of, lowa City 
Administration and Supervision 
f Guidance it e Secondary 
hool M. W. St 
nal 


“4 


STUIT 


DEWE’ 


i 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md 
Principles and Pr 

iot idan LEONA BUCHWALD 

Occupational I 

1 Group Guidance 


Field Work in Guidance 


LEONA BUCHWALD 
LEONA BUCHWALD 


of, Fort Garry 
July and August 


Manitoba, University 


Child Guidance in the Elementary 
School P 

Child Guidance in the Secondary 
School P 


S. CABOT 
S. CABOT 


Maryland, University of, College Park 

Introductory Course in Educational! 

and Vocational Guidance LEONARD MILLER 
Occupational Information Mary CorRRE 
Counseling Techniques LEONARD MILLER 
The Teacher's Role in Guidance Mary Corre 
Field Course in 

Occupations MARGUERITE ZAPOLEON 
Psychological Problems in 

Vocational Gui 
Testing for Pupil Adjustment 


ROGER BELLOWS 
A. G. PACKARD 


lanc e 


Michigan State College, East Lansing 

June 17-July 26 

Vocational and Educational 
Guidance 

Administration of Guidance 


KER 


L. J. Lu 
L. J. LUKER 


Michigan, University of, Ann Arbor 
June 24-Aug. 16 
Principles and Techniques of 
Vocational Guidance G.E 
Seminar in Vocational Education 
and Guidance 


MYERS 


G. E. MYErs 


OCCUPATIONS 


Honors Reading Course in Current 
Problems in Vocational Guidance G. E. Myr; 

Legal and Industrial Relations 
Aspects of Vocational 
Education ( 

Techniques of Making Trade 
and Job Analyses 

Principles of Guidance and 
Adjustment 

Personnel Problems in High 
School and College 

Seminar in Personnel Problems 
in High School and College 

The Work of High School 
Counselors of Girls 

Seminar in the Guidance and 
Mental Hygiene of Youth 

The Mental Hygiene of 
Adolescence 

Occupational 
Measuren 


Murt! 


Personnel 
ents 
Psychology of Personality 
Industrial Relations ae § 
Mills College, Mills College, Calif. 

June 23-Aug 
Trends in Guidance in the 
Colleg 


erlying l 
Guidance and Therap 
Counseling Persor roblem D 


Minnesota, University of, Minneapolis 
FIRST )-JULY 26 
Guidance in the Secondary 
Schools M. E.H 
Diagnosis and Counseling 
in Guidance C.G. ® 
Guidance Clinic J. G. Dani 
Problems in Guidance 
Personnel Work 
Psychology in Personnel Work H. P. Lonesta 
Personality Adjustments in 
Education 


NE 1 


SESSION, JI 


and 


T. R. MCConnet! 
SECOND SESSION, JULY 29-AUG. 30 
Guidance in the Secondary Schools M. E. HAH 
The Teaching of Occupations 
and Group Guidance 
Problems in Guidance 
Personnel Work 
Personality Adjustments in 
Education 
Psychology of Gifted 
Children 
Individual Differences 
Guidance in the Schools 
Workshop in Higher Education, 
June 15-July 26 
Areas: (1) Curriculum 
Student Personnel Services, (3) Teacher Ed 
cation, (4) Planning and Research. Centr 
Staff: E. J. McGrath, J. J. Oppenheim 
W. B. Piek and Staff. 


BARBARA WRI 
and 
MarciA Epwank! 


C. G. WRENN 


Davip RYANS 
M. J. VAN WAGENEN 
W.S. MILLE: 

H. J. SMITH 


and Instruction, (2) 


r 
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Missouri, University of, Columbia 
June 10-Aug. 2 

Vocational Guidance J. C. Woopin 
Educational Guidance C. E. GERMANE 
Guidance in Character 

Education C. E. GERMANE 
Seminar in Guidance and Personnel 

F.C. SEAMSTER, R. M. Mosnuer, C. E. GERMANE 
Guidance in Mental Hygiene R. M. MosHER 
Methods and Techniques of 

Counseling 
Problems in Student Counseling 

and Personnel Work 


F. C. SEAMSTER 


SEAMSTER and 
GERMANE 
Clinical Procedures in Counseling 
SEAMSTER and MOSHER 
Special Investigations in Occupational 
Information SEAMSTER and GERMANE 
Research in Guidance and 
Personnel C. E. GERMANE 
Nebraska, University of, Lincoln 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Counseling Techniques 
The School and Individual 
Needs 
Psychology of Emotions and 
Mental Hygiene 
The Psychology of Personality 


SCOTT 
BEDELL 


Broapy, PLATT 


MONTGOMERY 
WALTON 


New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany July 1-Aug. 13 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Miss M. Hayes and 
F. A. FREDENBURGH 
Occupational Information F. A. FREDENBURGH 
Analysis and Counseling of 
the Individual Pupil 
Psychological Study of 
Problem Behavior 
Psychology of Adolescence 
Materials and Practices in 
Group Guidance 
Psychological Tests Applied 
to Guidance 


Labor Problems 


C. C. DUNSMOOR 


J. A. Hicks 
K. C. GARRISON 


C. C. DUNSMOOR 


EARL SOUTH 
W.H. GILBERT 


New York University, New York City 
July 2-Aug. 9 
(*Intersession, June 3-June 28) 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance in Secondary 
Schools 
Measurement in Guidance and 
Personnel Service 
Counseling Methods 
Methods of Disseminating 
Educational and Occupational 
Information RosertT Hoppock 
Course for Deans and Advisers 
Seminar in Guidance and 
Personnel Problems 
Guidance and the Classroom 
Teacher 


RoBert Hoppock 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


BEATRICE CANDEE 
L. P. MILLER 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


H. H. VAN CoTT 


G 

ndary School 

Mental Hygiene ( Advanced ) 
nd the Classroom 


H. H. Van Cort 
CHARLES BENSON 


O. M. CLEM 
ordinating and Supervising 
the Guidance Activities in Junior 
and Senior High School O. M. CLEM 
*Mental Hygiene and 
Personality Development CHARLES SKINNER 
and BRIAN TOMLINSON 
Research in Vocational Education 
Section F, Occupational and 
Educational Information ROLAND SPAULDING 
*Juvenile Delinquency and 
Crime Prevention FREDERIC M. THRASHER 
Behavior Disorders of Children 
(An Introduction to Social 
Psychiatry ) MAUDE WATSON 
The Treatment of Children’s 
Behavior Disorders Mat WATSON 
Labor Problems W. P. Sears, JR 


North Carolina, University of, Raleigh 


June 10-July 19 
Vocational Guidance E. W. BosHaArR? 
Methods of Teaching 
Occupational Information E. W. BosSHART 
The Organization and Administration 
of Local Programs of Guidance 
H. A. JAGER and G. M. Rucu 
Diversified Occupations J. W. SMITH 
Principles of Industrial 
Education SMITH or BOSHART 
Methods of Student Counseling 
Guidance, and Selection JAGER and RUCH 


Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 


June 22-Aug. 17 
Basic Course in Guidance and 
Personnel Work Staff 
Guidance and Personnel Work 
in the Secondary School EriIcKson and HAND 
Improvement « 
Procedures 
Practice in Individuz 
Counseling WILsoD 
Guidance and Personnel Work 
in College HAND 
Guidance and Personnel Work 
with Girls Mrs. McCCARN 
Organization and Administration 
of Guidance 
Occupational Trends and 
Vocational Guidance 
Techniques in Group 
Guidance 
Seminar for Advanced Students 
in Guidance and Personnel Work Staff 
Mental Hygiene in Teaching, 
Sec. I and II 
Pupil Adjustment and Guidance 
in the Elementary School 
Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Workers, July 22-26 
(Write Dr. F. S. Endicott for information. ) 


ELIZABETH WILSON 


and SWEM 


DIxoNn 
HAMRIN 


Mrs. ADAMCZYK 


SHACTER or RYAN 


Mrs. SHACTER 
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Ontario Training College for Technical 
Teachers, Hamilton 
Vocational and Educational 
Guidance 
Educational and Labour Legislation 


. 8. STEVE? 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 
June 24-Aug. 2 
First SESSION 
Seminar: Guidance Problems 
and Technics 
Guidance and Personnel Practices 
Orzanization and Administration 
of a Guidance Program 
Psychological Aspects of 
Vocations 
Fifth Annual Conference on Guidance 
and Adult Education 


H. C. ARMSTRONG 
C. W. SALSER 


July 15-17 


Pennsylvania State College, State College 
July 1-Aug. 9 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 
Teaching of Occupations 
Occupations F. T. STRUCK 
Character Education and Guidance 
Psychological Principles and 
Procedures in Guidance and 
Personnel Administration _- 
Mental Hygiene — 
Altoona Branch Session, July 1 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 


F. T. STRUCK 


Pennsylvania, University of, Philadelphia 
June 24-Aug. 6 
Vocational Guidance W.C. AsH 
The Administration of Guidance in 
the Junior and Senior 
High Schools 
Psychological Methods in 
Vocational Guidance 
Clinical Field Work in 
Vocational Guidance 


J. P. WILLIAMS 
M.S. VITELES 
M. S. VITELES 


Puerto Rico, University of, Rio Piedras 
July 1-Aug. 15 
Vocational Guidance 
Techniques WINSTON RILEY, JR. 


Rochester, University of, Rochester, N. Y. 

Administration, Organization, 
Supervision of Guidance and 
Student Personnel 

Development Psychology and 
Mental Hygiene 

Methods and Content for Classes 
in Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 


H. C. MILLs 
J. D. Pace 


M. L. BILLIncs 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Educational and Vocational 
Guidance 

School and Community 
Guidance Programs 

Guidance and Counseling 
Techniques 


C. E. PARTCH 
R. B. CUNLIFFE 


R. B. CUNLIFFE 


OCCUPATIONS 


Seminar in Guidance and 
Personnel CUNLIFFE and } 


St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
July 1-Aug 
Principles and Organization of 
Guidance in Secondary Schools 
Interpretation of Personnel 
Records 
Guidance for the Homeroom and 
Classroom Teacher 
Mental Hygiene 
Foundations of Personality . 
A Guidance Program Workshop und 
direction of Mario P. Canaiipi of 
dence, RE 2 Schools will offer Opp 
for individual work. There will be ex; 
ments in the use of films and the pr 
of moving pictures in guidance 
Other features of the Summer Session 
include an Institute of Reading and a 
weeks’ course ir Silent Reading; a Vi 
Instruction Center in Cooperation witl 
Harmon Foundation. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seminar in Vocational Guidance 
and Adjustment 


San Jose State College, 
San Jose, Calif. 
Guidance and Counseling 
Personnel Management E 
Current Economic Situation W 


June 24-Aug. 2 
H. A. Sotzr 
C. CAMPBEI 
H. Poyrtri 


Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 
July 1-Au 
Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Sr. TERESA GER’ 
Organization and Administration 
of Guidance Programs Sr. TERESA GER1 


Stanford University, Stanford University, Ca! 


Guidance in Educational 
Institutions 
Individual Study in Jr. College 
and College Curriculum, 
Instruction, and Guidance Eurici 
KE! 
Individual Study in Secondary 
School Curriculum, Instruction, 
and Guidance FENTON, KEFAUVER, LEONARI 
Principles of Personality 
Development 
Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Behavior Problems 


State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
July 1-Aug. 9 


Vocational Guidance 


State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minn. July 22-Aug. 24 
Organization, Management, and 
Testing M. E. Hawk 
Pupil Personnel M. E. Hawk 





SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Methods and Materials in 
Te aching Guidance 
Guidance in Secondary 
Education Harry LINTON 
Seminar in Guidance Organization 
and Procedures VERL TEETER 
Studies in Educational and 
Occupational Information 
Mental Hygiene in 
Education 


ELIZABETH SMITH 


VERL TEETER 


JOHN WASHBURNE 

Mental and Aptitude Tests Haro_p HILDRETH 

The Fifth Annual Conference on Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, sponsored jointly 
by the University, State Education Depart- 
ment, and New York State Counselors’ Asso- 
ciation, will be held July 18-20. Theme: Gui- 
dance Service for Out-of-School Youth. 


Tennessee, University of, Knoxville 
June 10-July 17 
First TERM 
Principles of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance 


Victoria, B. C. 
Individual Development and 
Guidance 


Virginia, University of, Charlottesville 
Two Terms 
June 14-July 27, July 29-Aug. 31 
High School Guidance 
(Both Terms) First, R. A. MEADE 
Second, F. G. CHASE 


Whittier College, Whittier, Calif 
June 16-July 21 
Counseling with Individua ).G. WHirs 


Counseling Clinic G. WHITE 


Wisconsin, University of, Madison 
June 


Technique 


/ Students 
F. R. HAMILTON 
Personality and Social 
Adjustment P. R. FARNSWORT 
Seminary, Educational and 
Vocational Guidance 
ninary, Educational, § 
Occupational Guidance 


EDGERTON, ZERAN 
and 


' 


EDGER1 
Labor Legislation 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 

First TERM June 10-July 13 
NEUBER( 
15-Aug. 16 


Organization of Guidance 
SECOND TERM 
Methods of Teaching (¢ 

in (suidance 


Principles of Mental H 

















Edztortal Comment 








Professional Tools for Professional Workers 


——— pip I file that set of rating 
scales that came in the mail the 
other day?’’ Every user of vocational gui- 
dance tools frequently gives vent to his 
annoyance over the misplacement of certain 
tools of his trade. Most of us have wished 
that some good fairy might enter our offices 
and arrange all our accumulated materials in 
such a way that we could instantly lay our 
hands on any one of a thousand items. 

We have had for some time systems for 
the logical filing of materials giving infor- 
mation about occupations. An elaborate sys- 
tem was prepared by the late May Rogers 
Lane: “The Occupational Information File” 
(mimeographed), International Textbook 
Company, Scranton, 1932. Another, devel- 
oped by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, is “Occupational Titles and Codes for 
Use in Public Employment Offices,” 1936. 
A still more recent scheme was described in 
an article, ‘Filing Your Occupational Infor- 
mation,” by Raymond Handville (Occupa- 
TIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
November 1939). 

But the vocational counselor’s workshop 
contains more than information about occu- 
pations: it overflows with work books, tests, 
reports or surveys, outlines of courses, 
digests of laws, directories, bibliographies, 
etc. A basis for filing such materials was 
proposed fifteen years ago: “A Filing List 
for Vocational Guidance” by J. M. Brewer, 
The Vocational Guidance Mazagine, May 
1925, p. 277. Now comes another, in the 
form of a mimeographed bulletin issued by 
the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education, en- 
titled “A Source File on Vocational Gui- 
dance” by Marguerite Zapoleon, 1940. 


Eleven main categories form the backbone 
of the filing system: Bibliographies; Curric. 
ulum; Labor Relations; Legislation; Per. 
sonnel; Practices; Principles ; Programs; 
Publicity; Research; Special Groups. Each 
one is defined and characterized. Each one 
has subheads. Thus, under Research, one 
finds follows: Coordination. 
costs, educational, organization, surveys. The 
last-named subhead is further broken down: 
Community delinquency, labor market, un- 


subheads as 


employment, youth. 

In order to assist the user in making the 
best use of the file, a list of miscellaneous 
topics is given with suggestions as to the cat 
egory under which each would fall. Thus 
materials on ‘Classes in Job-hunting” should 
be filed under Practices, subheading—Coun 
seling, second subheading—Job-hunting 

Of course, any instrument of this sort 
must prove its worth in actual use, but such 
trial as the editor has made of it indicates 
that it will stand the practical test. The 
categories are wisely chosen and the sub 
topics logically grouped. Mrs. Zapoleon and 
the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service are to be congratulated on their con- 
tribution. The Office informs us that a 
limited supply of the bulletins is available 
for free distribution to persons who are 
willing to use it experimentally. After a 
sufficient trial, a printed edition will be 
issued embodying revisions and more de- 
tailed suggestions for applying the system in 
various types of situations. 

This tool provides another sign that voca- 
tional guidance has attained the stature of a 
profession.—H.D.K. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Letters to the Editor 


In this letter, one of a series in which read- 
ers give their opinions about the Magazine, 
a YMCA Vocational Secretary assures us that 
he finds it attractive and helpful. He sug- 

, di ral ; vial hich he 
gests additional types of material which he 
believes would make it even more useful to 

him and to others in the field. 





INCE joining the Maryland Vocational 
~ Guidance Association when I came to 
Baltimore in 1926, I have been a regular 
reader of the national publication—first as 
THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE, 
and later as OCCUPATIONS. I have found it 
a source of interest, information, and inspira- 
tion. 

With readers engaged in so wide a variety 
of activities and representing so many difter- 
ent types of organizations, the problem of 
selecting material suitable for all is no doubt 
a troublesome one. As a YMCA Vocational 
Secretary, I deal largely with “out-of-school” 
youth and adults, some of whom are pursu- 
ing specialized evening courses. Most of the 
vocational problems presented by these indi- 
viduals are related in one way or another 
to placement. 

As my work covers the whole range of 
vocational guidance — choosing, preparing, 
entering and progressing—there is no phase 
of the subject in which I am not interested. 
This is one reason why I am pleased with 
OCCUPATIONS, as it deals with all sorts of 
programs, projects, plans, procedures, en- 
deavors, studies, and reports. It would be 
difficult for me to specify just what subjects 
I like most to find presented in the Maga- 
zine. A few comments are made in the 
following paragraphs without any attempt 
to rank the various items in order of im- 
portance. 

First, there are the reports of conven- 
tions, conferences, and meetings. Without 
these one could scarcely hope to keep up to 
date with regard to developments and prog- 
ress within the movement. 

Articles about the experiences of others 
with projects and programs — whether in 


secondary schools, colleges, social service 


organizations, or whatnot—are always inter- 
esting and helpful. They afford suggestions, 


ideas, and opportunities to check with one’s 
own experiences. 

In my office there is a growi 
vocational books, monographs, urticles 


for the use of apy licants. Among these are 


numerous occupational studies appearing in 
the past issues Of OCCUPATIONS. These are 


all listed in our library 


reference file, and 
new studies are added as the y appear. They 
are frequently recommended and read. It 
is my hope that such materials will 
to have a place in the Magazin 

The government today 
enterprises related 
and placement 
NYA, WPA, CCC, 
Indian Service, et 
ill 


pout 


of these 


and comments from the f 
Washington 


for material dealing 


quarters m 


les, experiences, met! 
CL 

As an officer in the 
Guidance Association, | 
other Branches are doi 
speakers, topics, projects, and tl 
about courses, books, artic] 
interesting; as are re pt 
dealing with placement, test proj 
follow up, organization and 

A number of YMCA Vocational Se 
taries from other cities, also readers of Oc- 
CUPATIONS, following: 

—_ 


articles containing information abou 


have suggested the 


occu 
pations, job trends, placement, techniques 
for use with groups, apprentice systems, trade 
iidance 


schools, vocational and educational g 


in college, research reports and ‘more state- 


ments from employment and personnel man- 


agers—men and women close to employee 
problems.” 

Let me add in 
“get-up” of OCCUPATIONS 


that I like the 
Knowing 


closing 
new 
some of the difficulties which had to be over- 


] 


come last year, I feel that you and your col- 


’ 
(Please turn 


f page 617 


























When to Use Personal Comments 


SAUL STEIN and ISIDORE J. MELSHER 


Interviewers, New York State Employment Service 


* Placement interviewers find that 
personalized comments on the appli- 
cant’s registration form may be as 
essential in meeting employer speci- 
fications as the conventional data on 
education, experience, and _ back- 
ground. Here are some practical sug- 
gestions on the use of such comments. 





MPLOYERS’ ORDERS very often contain 
E specifications of a more or less per- 
sonal nature. As far as possible, therefore, 
interviewers in an employment agency 
should attempt to make personalized com- 
ments about the applicant. The nature and 
amount of the comments will vary according 
to the occupation, but in general they should 
be specific and relevant. The following list 
of suggestions is offered as a guide to the 
direction the comments should take. 

The purpose of making comments on a 
registration card in an employment agency, 
over and above the objective data secured 
about the applicant's education, experience, 
and background, is to secure as complete a 
picture of the applicant as possible to meet 
future employer specifications. These speci- 
fications can only be met with the help of 
personalized comments made at time of reg- 
istration. Such characteristics as “pleasant, 
mature, poised, wholesome” are often called 
for in orders and are sometimes as impor- 
tant, if not more so, than the facts of ex- 
perience about the applicant. Every good 
placement worker knows how easy it is to 
“sell” an applicant who makes a good im- 


pression. It is essential then that such a 
fact be noted. 

All occupations do not call for the same 
kind or amount of comments about the ap 
plicant. In many occupations such comment 
are often superfluous, inasmuch as the facts 
of experience speak for themselves, e.g 
union bricklayer, dress operator, machine 
erector, etc. 

Comments, on the other hand, are hig 
desirable and important in all occupations 
calling for supervisory, service, or face-to 
face contacts, e.g., office manager, doorn 
beautician, receptionist, salesgirl, secreta 
etc. 

The form offered for use with the regis 
tration interview is not intended to be used 
either rigidly or mechanically. Not all typ: 
of comments have to be made for all types 
of applicants. Only common sense and e) 
perience will determine the correct propor 
tions in which comments should be used 
Neither is it to be used as a check list, nor 
except in a few instances (estimate of in 
telligence and recommendations) as a rating 
scale. 

The authors do not claim that this forn 
is exhaustive either extensively or inten 
sively; that is, there is room for more and 
different kinds of comments than have been 


included. 


APPEARANCE 
1. Physical 
a. General build—athletic, fat, slender, 


husky 
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b. Facial characteristics—pretty, hand- 
some, plain, sharp featured, clean- 
cut, regular featured 

c. Complexion—clear, swarthy, acne, 
ruddy, pale, wholesome 

d. Specific defects—handicaps,  sen- 
sory defects 

2. Personal 

a. Grooming—clean, dirty, neat, con- 
dition of hair, teeth, nails and 
hands, use of cosmetics 

b. Dress—well dressed, poorly dressed, 
smart, chic, shabby, careless 


SPEECH 
1. Diction—choice of words, grammar 
2. Articulation—clear, indistinct 
3. Quality 
Speech defects 


pleasant, resonant, harsh 


MANNER AND APPROACH 


It is suggested that in this group, 
ally, the qualifying adjectives should 


Cspeci- 
be used 
only when the characteristic is clearly ob 
servable. In short, one should 

to look for things to say about the applicant 


J I 
other than those traits which spring to one’s 
attention 


not attempt 


1. Pleasant, brisk, businesslike, ag 
self-confident, poised, matut 
Loquacious, reticent 

View 


Adjustment to inter 


at ease, sullen, coope! 


onistic, retiring 


GENERAL ESTIMATES 


1. Estimate of 
age, dull 
Overall estimate 


recommend, do not re 


Work Projects Develop Interest 


ALMA FLETCHER 


Roosevelt High School, St. Louis 


ment of School Administrators held 
in St. Louis in February, the writer was 
privileged to witness the demonstration of 
a new instrument which promises to hold 
usefulness for vocational guidance. The in- 
strument is a set of projects planned by 
L. J. O'Rourke and developed by the Civics 
Research Institute and the Institute of Edu- 
cational Research of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

The instrument, which for convenience 
we shall call work-projects, consists of a set 
of simple tasks which the youth is asked to 
perform. He may be asked to connect an 
electric buzzer, or make a leather bill fold, 
make a flashlight signal, a periscope, or 2 


i om THE MEETING of the Depart- 


fire-extinguisher, paint over a sten il, ete. 


For each project the subject is given mate 
rials and typewritten instructions 

Before he is given a project, however, he 
ipational activities and 
he thinks he 


He is then assigned 


scans a list of o 

underlines those in which 
would have no interest 
field. The theory ts that 
that field 
change his mind 


a project in that 


by working on a task in one 


within his powers—he may 
about it. 

In the demonstration here reported, eight 
boys and six girls were used as subjects. 
After the demonstration, they reported their 
school All but 
two gave the expected reaction. Although 
they had thought they did not like that kind 


reactions to the writer at 
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of work, they discovered through successful 
Typical 


; sf 


participation that they enjoyed it. 


remarks were It's more fun to do some- 
thing you don’t know how to do and figure 
do something you already 


it out than to 


know how to do.” “I had never liked elec- 
trical work but my project was to make a 
flashlight signal. I enjoyed it very much 
and I would like to learn more about it.’ 

It would seem that such projects should 


They 


be useful to the vocational counselor 
may serve as abbreviated try-outs (each one 
may take 15 minutes) through which a 
youth can try his hand at a number of dif- 
tasks familiar with a 
variety of skills. They 
broaden youth's knowledge about occupa- 
tional activities. Chiefly, they may evoke 
new interests and may help the individual 
to see how his lack of interest in a given 
field is due to his lack of acquaintance 


become 
and 


ferent and 


proc esses 


with it 

For more information regarding the proj- 
ects the reader may address The Civics Re- 
search Institute, Patterson Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


3506 














Question Box 








The f l] 
attempt to present the problem of appren- 


wing questions are offered in an 


ticeship training to counselors and to awaken 
interest in the The questions were 
prepared by a committee’ and answered 
with 
Chamber of Commerce, 


and 


subject. 

after consultation repre sentatives of 

industry. labor, the 
, . ; 

the Consumers’ Le avHe, trade Sti ools, 


j 
other interested groups. 


(QUESTION: What percentage of loss is 
there annually among skilled craftsmen and 
how many apprentices should be trained to 
offset this loss? 

ANSWER: It is generally agreed that a 5 
per cent loss of skilled craftsmen annually 
is caused by promotion, retirement, migra- 
tion to other occupations, death, etc. On the 


OCCUPATIONS 


basis of a four-year period of apprentic: 
training, the number of apprentices 
plant should be equal to 20 per cent of 
total number of skilled workers. 


QUESTION: What reasons are 
most frequently for (1) the shortag 
(2) 
apprenticeship training ? 

ANSWER: Skilled 
whom come from foreign countries, 


present 


skilled craftsmen, the need for 


craftsmen, many 


tributed a sufficient number to supply 

mal needs; immigration, 
source of supply is lessened apprecial 
Insufficient business has made industry hesi 
tant to introduce an intensive training pro 
gram and the depression has caused sor 
companies to abandon such a program. There 
has been some reluctance on the part of 
labor to encourage apprenticeship training 
due to the desire to protect older skilled 
workers with seniority rights. There is a 
reluctance on the part of the qualified st 
dent to go into the shop rather than hold a 
white collar job. This attitude is accentuated 
by parents who frequently discourage their 
children from getting into shop work. New 
processes and new industries are increasing 
the demand for skilled craftsmen. Some ap 
prenticeship training programs have proved 
inadequate because they have tended to train 
apprentices on one particular machine rather 
than to give a broad training. There see: 
to be inadequate cooperation among schools, 
unions, and employers in program planning 


1 


and placement of apprentices completing the 


with less 


course. 


QUESTION: What are the major requisites 
of an apprentice as outlined by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship Training ? 

ANSWER: An apprentice must be covered 
by a written agreement with his employer; 
must put in 4000 hours of reasonably con- 
tinuous employment and participation in an 
approved schedule of work experience; and 


1 These questions were submitted through May 
Belle Thompson, who secured them from a num- 
ber of educational and vocational counselors in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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must supplement this work experience with 
144 hours a year of related instruction. An 
apprenticeable occupation has been defined 
as one that required 4000 or more hours to 


learn. 


QuEsTION: Are apprentices being trained 
in suficient mumbers and who determines 
the number to be trained ? 

ANswER: According to a report issued 
by the National Metal Trades Association, 
there were in Cleveland in January, 1930, a 
total of 3561 skilled workers in the metal 
trades in 28 plants with only 137 appren- 
tices—a number less than the estimated 5 
er cent loss annually from the ranks of 
skilled workers. 

According to a report by the Committee 
on Vocational Education of the Associated 
Industries of Cleveland, there were in 1936 
approximately 36,402 skilled workers in ten 
major crafts and approximately 600 appren- 
tices, which, considering the annual 5 per 
cent loss, would mean a shortage of at least 
1200 apprentices. The judgment of the em- 
ployer is the principal factor in determining 
the number of apprentices to be trained. 

In the building trades in Cleveland the 
contractor is fearful of a shortage of labor 
and desires more apprentices. Labor is re 
luctant to risk an over-supply of skilled 
journeymen. Both labor and contractor are 
somewhat concerned over the possible short- 
age in the event of the return of prosperous 
conditions. One noticeable fact is that ap- 
prentices and journeymen in the building 
trades tend to remain in their trades, al- 
though they may work temporarily in other 
occupations in difficult times. 

In the building trades there is a relation- 
ship between the number of journeymen and 
the number of apprentices. The employer is 
required to have one apprentice for every 
five journeymen on the job and is limited to 
this ratio. The trade schools in cooperation 
with labor unions train apprentices accord- 
ing to the degree to which they can be ab- 
sorbed in the various crafts. 


QUESTION: Explain 


prentice system as 
date company. 


The Industrial Pro 
gram of Thompson Products, 
Ohio, is 


ANSWER: 
Incorporated, 


of Cleveland, designed to train 


young men of promise for positions 1 
ing trade knowledge, initiatiy 


ship in industry 


he curriculum 
training in the factory and related cl 
instruction designed to teach the pri ciples 


issroom 


of machine tools, shop methods, factory en 
gineering, and management. The following 
subjects are taught: Shop Mathematics, Shop 
Tool and 


Metallurgy, 


Practice, Mechanical 
Machine Chemistry, 
Electricity, and Business Administration 
The applicant for training must be not 
less than 17 nor more than 20 years of age 
He must be physically sound, not less than 
five feet four inches in height and of good 
habits and character. The applicant must 
be a high school graduate having at least 
one year each of Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Drawing, and Shop Practice 
The first 1040 hours (about six months) 
is considered a probationary period to deter- 


Drawing, 
Design, 


mine the candidate's fitness to qualify for 
further training. During this period regular 
reports on the applicant's progress are made 
to the Director of Personnel. If at the end 
of the trial term the applicant is found to 
be satisfactory, he is enrolled as a regular 
student and the 1040 hours are applied on 
the total hours required for graduation 
Unsatisfactory applicants may be dropped at 
any time during the trial period 

To become a graduate, the apprentice 
must serve four terms of approximately 2080 
hours each (about one year) with a pay 
scale graduated upward. Each apprentice 
upon satisfactorily completing the four terms 
receives cash from the com- 
pany, a graduation pin, and 


signed by the officers of the company 


a gratuity in 
a diploma 


QuEsTION: What effects has recent social 
and labor legislation had upon the employ- 
ment of apprentices ? 
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There seems to be a te ndency 
in some industries to 


work overtime rather than to hire new work- 


ANSWER 
have older workers 
ers in order to reduce labor turnover and 
take advantage of a lower premium rate as 
designated by social security legislation. 


QueEsTION: What plans can be made to 
secure the cooperation of employers and 
labor unions in maintaining adequate ap- 
prenticeship training programs? 

ANSWER: The Cleveland Plan is built 
around the cooperation of organizations of 
employers and labor unions. In the build- 
ing trades, the plan is carried out through 
employer, employee, and school representa- 
tives. An apprentice committee from these 
three groups determines policy, working 
conditions, and advises on the curriculum. 
This plan lived through the depression, 
thereby demonstrating its value. 

In auto mechanics, foundry and pattern 
making, there is no apprenticeship control. 
The school attempts to train to the demand 
for workers. However, other schools train 
workers in these trades. The trade school 
bases its numbers in these trades on its best 
judgment as to the degree to which students 
can be placed after completion of their 
course. 

All students attend school on a full-time 
basis at first. After this training period, they 
are apprenticed and return to school one 
day a week for three years. There is a defi- 
nite trend toward higher scholastic qualifica- 
tions for entrance to apprenticeship. Few 
boys are indentured unless they are high 
school graduates. The pay is on a graduated 
basis and is definite percentage of the jour- 
neyman’s pay. Provision is made for in- 
crease in pay every three months. 


QUESTION: Does there seem to be a 
shortage of skilled craftsmen in industrial- 
ized areas throughout the United States? 


ANSWER: In a study made in 1937, the 
National Industrial Conference Board re- 
ported that only 55 per cent of the metal 
trade industries had active apprentice pro- 
grams and that the number of apprentices 
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in these industries represented only 7 pe; 


cent of the number of skilled workers 

In January, 1930, in Chicago there 
6291 skilled workers in metal trades jr 
plants with 303 apprentices; in Detr 
22,289 in 18 plants with 258 apprentic 
in Toledo 5033 in 11 plants with 92 a; pre 
tices. 

The Employers’ Association of Detroit 
has recognized the shortage of skilled work 
ers to such an extent that it is spon 
a program whereby 932 apprentices are n 
taking a four-year training course 
plants. There are 900 additional apprent 
being trained at the Ford Motor Compan 
It is generally considered rather difficul 
have an adequate apprenticeship training 
program in a small company. Inasmuch 
90 per cent of the firms in the United 
States have 100 employees or less, sponsor 
ing of such a program by employers’ organ 
zations is one way of meeting this situation 

According to an Associated Press Dis 
patch from Philadelphia, the Navy Yard has 
400 jobs for skilled mechanics—and no on 
to fill them. Officials of the Third Ci, 
Service District of Philadelphia appealed f 
machinists, aircraft mechanics, boat builder 
coppersmiths, and aircraft metal workers t 
take examinations for the jobs. 

Mr. Leroy B. Sherman, Director of 
Community Research Center of the Unem 
ployment Compensation Board in Provi 
dence, Rhode Island, recently stated that the 
lack of skilled workmen and the lack of 
facilities for training them has been respon 
sible for several jewelry plants declining to 
establish headquarters in that city. He fur- 
ther pointed out that the scarcity of skilled 
workers in the garment trades was respon 
sible for the goods being sent to other cen 
ters for completion. 

According to Rhode Island State Employ- 
ment officials, machine tool makers, lathe 
operators, boring mill operators, etc., are 
usually placed the day they report to the 
employment offices and few such persons 
remain unemployed for more than a few 
days. 
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Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 








Pacific Southwest Regional Conference 


OTIVATED by a common interest in 
M the individual and his relation to his 
job, more than 600 persons attended the 
Pacific Southwest Regional Conference of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, held March 29 and 30, 1940, at the 
California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, California. Conference members rep- 
resented approximately 345 different schools, 
colleges, government bureaus, business, in- 
dustry, social, and other agencies 

Counseling, the use of objective tests, 0 
cupational information, job adjustment, and 
employment relations were among the topics 
featured at the meetings which took the 
form of symposiums and panel discussions 
and which gave an opportunity for ques 
tions and group participation. 

William H. Stead, Assistant Director in 
charge of Employment Service, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Social Security Board, 
spoke on vocational counseling at a dinner 
meeting. Dr. Stead pointed out that the 
public employment service contributes to 
vocational counseling through its placement 
program, the collection of occupational in- 
formation, and the development of counsel- 
ing techniques. Valuable tools for the 
counselor made available by the Service are 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and 
Occupational Counseling Techniques. 
Through the cooperation of such agencies 
as the local schools and NYA, special 
counseling services are provided for inex- 
perienced youth in 341 employment offices 
in 300 cities. 

“Vocational Counseling for Individuals” 
was the subject of a panel discussion in 


which seven speakers rticipated 
chairmanship of Marjorie P. Walke: 
ger of the Bureau of Vocational Servic 
Vocational 


geles Commercial Office, Dey artment of 


supervisor of Service, Los 


ployment The Junior Counseling Service 

an Francisco was described by 
iyer. This Ser 
operation of the Stat mployment Serv 
NYA is avail I all out-of 
125 


Barbara 


i velope 1 thr ugh the 


ice and 
school youth between the ages of 16 an 


Another proje Pasad na whicl tresses 
placement was described by Verne Wilsot 

The 
than 300 


Personnel Manager 


ittract¢ 
persons Guy Wadsworth, Ir., 
Southern 


section on Testing 


California 


Gas Company and Civil Ser Commis 
sioner of the City of Los Angeles, speaking 
1 race Sug 


on “Tools of the Personnel 


gested that questions relevant to a partic ular 
job do not necessarily predict potential job 
success as accurately as more general ques 
such as, “What kind of 
you? How well do you think?” 
‘The Use of Tests in Vocational Counsel 
ing’ was presented by Florence Murphy, 
Assistant Supervisor, Attendance and Em 
Angeles City 


tions person are 


ployment of Minors, Los 


Schools. She warned against the pitfalls in 
the use of tests and declared that most tests 
have not yet been validated for specific oc- 
cupations. 

“Occupational! Information” was presented 
in two sessions—one dealing with occupa- 
tional research, the other with distribution of 
occupational materials Isador Lubin, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, speaking at the Occup itional 
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Research symposium, explained that Congres- 
sional appropriations for the new Service 
have been limited and the work must pro- 
ceed slowly. It will be approximately five 
years before the Occupational Outlook Serv- 
ice can produce results. A Service which 
supplies occupational information to 60,000 
students on eighteen western college cam- 
puses was described by Helen G. Fisk, Asso- 
ciate Director, Western Personnel Service. 

“Recent developments in Occupational 
Adjustment Programs’ and ‘Factors in Job 
were topics which produced lively 
discussion. Among the industries repre- 
sented in this discussion were Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Douglas Air- 
craft, and Columbia Broadcasting Company. 
Practically every speaker emphasized the 
importance of general personality adjustment 
as a prerequisite to stable employment. 


Success” 


OCCUPATIONS 


Among the speakers on Employment Rel, 
tions were Walter Dietz, Vice-presi lent 
American Management Association, and D; 
Lubin. 

The success of the Conference was largely 
due to the efforts of Louise M. , 
Chairman of the Steering Committee, and 
Marjorie P. Walker, member of the Re. 
gional Conference Committee of the NVGA 


Snyder 


The organizations sponsoring the Confer 
include: The 
California Educational and Gui 
dance Association, Long Beach Counselors 
Association, Los Angeles Secondary Coun. 
selors’ Association, Pasadena Counselors’ 
Association, Vocational Guidance Associa. 
tion of Southern California, Western Person 
nel Service, and Northern California Gui- 


ence Associates in Service 


Research 


dance Association. 


Spokane Regional Conference 


HE SEATTLE, Inland Empire, and Mon- 
a ces Branches cooperated in a Regional 
Conference which was held at Spokane, 
April 3-4, 1940, in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Inland Empire Educational 
Association. The Conference proved very 
stimulating and the meetings had an average 
attendance of about 100 educators. 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 3, Harry 
Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
opened the Conference with an address, 
“Vocational Guidance on the Spot.” He 
made an effective presentation of the prob- 
lems confronting vocational guidance today: 
the lack of appreciation by many faculties 
of the vocational guidance program; the 
failure of teacher-training institutions to 
stress the problem of vocational adjustment ; 
the need for relating guidance programs to 
the local situation; inadequate follow-up 


and evaluation of the programs; worry about 
inadequate facilities; lack of administrative 
recognition of vocational guidance. 

Following Mr. Jager’s address, Donald 
Nylen, Superviser of Guidance, Seattle Pub 
lic Schools, led a panel composed of seven 
out-of-school youth between the ages of 18 
and 22. They discussed the question, ‘For 
What Does the School Prepare Our Stu- 
dents?”’ This panel provided a stimulating 
half hour for those present. These young 
people were unanimous in feeling that they 
would have been helped by more specific 
vocational information in high school. They 
showed considerable lack of agreement as 
to what school experiences had helped them 
the most vocationally, and as to what extent 
the school should provide more vocational 
and exploratory courses. 

Concluding the Wednesday afternoon pro- 
gram, Harry Garrison, Boys’ Adviser, Cleve- 














land High School, Seattle, led a panel dis- 
cussion of Vocational Guidance in the High 
Schools. Other members of the panel were: 


L. O. Brockman, Assistant Principal, 
Lewiston High School, Montana; Mrs. 
Nell Kentner, State Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Washington State Dept. of 
Vocational Education; Cone Mae Ellis, 
Girls’ Adviser, North Central High 
School, Spokane; Anna Moser, Dean of 
Women, Montana State Normal School. 


This panel covered such queries as: ‘“What 
group vocational guidance have you tried?” 
What testing program appears valuable in 
vocational guidance?” ‘What year in high 
school seems most strategic for vocational 
guidance?” ‘What checkup have you for 
the effectiveness of your program?” “What 
difference is there, if any, in the procedure 
for students with college plans and for those 
students without such plans?” 

The group met again for dinner Wednesday 
evening. Mr. Harry Jager led an informal con- 
ference discussing the training of counselors 
and the objectives of a vocational guidance 
program. It was pointed out that studying 
jobs, studying one’s own abilities, studying 
local opportunities for training and work, 
vocational trends, techniques of applying for 
work, are all valid instructional materials and 
should be incorporated in the regular school 
curriculum. The importance of individual 
counseling in helping youth solve his voca- 
tional problems was stressed. 

Leo Smith, Assistant Principal, Great 
Falls High School, Great Falls, Montana, 
led a panel discussing ‘Vocational Guidance 
for Out-of-School Youth” at the Thursday 
afternoon meeting. The members of the 
panel were: 

William Gartin, NYA Director, Boise, 
Idaho; J. A. Hieb, Junior Counselor, 
State Employment Service, Billings, Mon- 
tana; Sam Fleming, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Seattle Public Schools; Esther Haga, 
Washington State Employment Service, 
Spokane; G. W. Caulkins, District Educa- 
tional Adviser, CCC Fort George Wright 
District. 
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Mr. Jager concluded the Conference with 
a description of the Ox upational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service available 
through the U. S. Bureau of Education and 
a discussion of six criteria of a functional 
guidance program. These criteria are: Ade- 
quate guidance inventory, occupational in- 
formation including local trends and all 


levels of work, an individual counseling 


program, knowledge of every possible train 
ing Opportunity available to pupils, place 
ment, follow up study of every $s hoo! leave 4 


not just the graduates H. L. GARRISON, 


; J 


Pre side nt, Seattle Ve cational Guidance Asso- 


sarinegn 
C1abion 


Colorado State Conference 


More than three hundred Colorado edu- 
cators representing schools and colleges in 
all sections of the state attended the Second 
Annual State Guidance Conference held on 
the Colorado State campus, at Fort Collins, 
on March 23. 

The conference was sponsored jointly by 
the Colorado Educational Counselors Asso- 
ciation and the Colorado Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 
The principal speaker was Alvin C. Eurich, 
Professor of Education, Stanford University. 

The program was so organized that a 
maximum number of those in attendance 
were given the opportunity to parti ipate in 
discussion. At the general session opening 
the conference, Dr. Eurich raised these ques- 
tions vital to guidance in a democracy: how 
can guidance improve the present status of 
youth in this country; how can we formulate 
a guidance program that will be adapted to 
the needs of high school youth; how can 
we formulate an effective program that takes 
into consideration the relationship of youth 
to the particular group of individuals with 
whom he associates? 

Following the general session the confer 
ence was divided into these four groups: 
Guidance Through Activities; Guidance in 
the Classroom; Guidance Through Personal 
Counseling: Administration of Guidance. 
Each section discussed the issues raised by 
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Dr. Eurich in relation to the phase of gui- 
dance which was the theme of the section. 

At the luncheon Dr. Eurich spoke on 
“General Education as Guidance.” The con- 
ference was closed with a general session 
held during the afternoon. At this session 
the leaders of the four sectional meetings 
reported on problems raised by the group. 
After an open forum discussion of these 
problems, Dr. Eurich presented a brief sum- 
mary of the conference as follows: There is 
a need for developing a philosophy of gui- 
dance. All teachers and administrators have 
a responsibility for guidance although it 
must be recognized that not all are equally 
effective as counselors. Guidance is a con- 
tinuous process, extending from the pre- 
school level through college. In guidance 
the development of the total personality in 
relation to society must be considered. The 
guidance program must be evaluated con- 
tinuously and revised in terms of the find- 
ings.—JAMES A. McCAIN and Grapys S. 
Eppy. 











Greetings from the President 








May I express my very real appreciation 
to the many NVGA members who have 
been sending me valuable suggestions con- 
cerning NVGA policies, activities, and per- 
sonnel for the committees that are now in 
the process of reorganization for the new 
year? You will notice, on the last page of 
this issue, that most of the new chairmen 
have been appointed. Won't you study this 
list of committees and let me know on 
which one you, as a member of the NVGA, 
will be willing to serve? I am also eager to 
have suggestions from you as to other per- 
sons in your area whom you would recom- 
mend for committees, as well as other ideas. 

The new Trustees held their first meet- 
ing in St. Louis at the close of the Con- 
vention. It was a meeting filled to the 
brim with important business. The second 
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meeting of the new Board of Trustees took 
place at NVGA headquarters in Ney 
York City—an all-day session, on March 2? 

The budget has now been adopted 
the new year and a new system of account. 
ing is being installed, which will mak 
possible for us more easily to identify 0 
various expenditures for the Magazine and 
for other activities. George Hutchersor 
been appointed as Chairman of a Com: 
tee on Cooperation with the World's Fair 
The Educational Director of the World’s 
Fair, Professor Rudolf Kagey, has asked 
for our assistance in helping to emphasize 
vocational guidance at the Fair during th 
summer of 1941. The results of delibera 
tions on committee affairs by the Trustec 
will be found in the list of new chairmer 
new members on the editorial board, n 
editorial advisory committee, all of whic 
are reported elsewhere in the Magazine 
Also, at this meeting of the Trustees, char 
ters were granted to three new Branches 
to whom we are very happy to extend 
cordial welcome at this time—Baltimore 
Maryland, has established a Negro Branc! 
a Mid-Hudson Branch has been organized 
at Poughkeepsie; and we welcome Northern 
Indiana with headquarters at South Bend 

The Trustees gave special attention 
their recent meeting to the Program Com 
mittee, for which the Chairman, Edith 
Gwinn, of the Junior Employment Service, 
Philadelphia, is reporting personally. 

Again, may I urge each of you to send 
your suggestions as to ways in which our 
Association may become an even greater 
force in the year to come? 

Mary P. Corre 


Calling All Members! 
An Open Letter to Members of the NVGA: 


What kind of Convention program would 
you like to have in 1941? 

The President, Mary Corre, and the Chair- 
man of the Program Committee had a con- 
ference about this important subject in 
March, and both of us want your ideas, co- 
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operation, and help so that the Program 
Committee can develop the kind of pro- 
gram you and other members want. Won't 
you, therefore, send me your suggestions 
on organization, subjects, and speakers? 

Several members have already sent in sug- 
gestions. A secondary school principal 
writes that he would like to have more rep- 
resentatives of labor and business on our 
program. He writes: “As a school, we can 
lay the foundation for successful vocational 
guidance. The final proof, however, comes 
after the individual leaves school. Since the 
final success is dependent on business and 
labor, they should be included in our dis- 
cussions to a greater extent.” A labor of- 
ficial feels (1) that we should develop the 
Convention program along functional divi- 
sions instead of on different educational 
and occupational levels and (2) that the 
program should present the outstanding de- 
velopments in these functional divisions. 
Another member has suggested that the pro- 
gram provide for several workshop meet- 
ings where members could discuss their 


practical problems with others working in 
similar fields. It has also been suggested that 
“it is high time for us to re-inventory our 
present activities, to re-evaluate our past 


achievements, and re-chart our future 
course.” 

These are only a few suggestions. We 
need many more. Won't you send yours in 
immediately ? 

Cordially yours, 
EpitH DuFF GWINN, 
Chairman, Program Committee 
Junior Employment Service 
Parkway at 21st Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Letters to the Editor 

(Continued from page 607) 
leagues are to be commended for producing 
a magazine so compact, handy, attractive, and 
altogether worthwhile.—N. A. LuFBuURROW, 
Secretary, Vocational Counseling and Place- 
ment, Central Branch, YMCA, Baltimore, 
Md. 


He ré 
, , 
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To the Editor 

Miss de Schweinitz’s letter in the April 
issue prompts me to write that some of us 
in the Chicago Branch of the Association 
also feel that the interest which business and 
industry have in vocational guidance is likely 
to be neglected. In our Branch there seems 
to be a tendency to divide into school coun- 
selors and personnel workers in business and 
industry. We (I belong to the latter group) 
feel that we are sometimes regarded as an 


the other side of the 


yet we see the 


“unknown tribe on 
mountain,”’ 


tional guidance just as clearly as 


for voca- 


do coun- 


need 


selors in schools. 

In the Chicago Branch we are trying to 
bridge this gap by selecting projects for 
study which are of primary interest to both 
groups, even though from different points 
of view. 
tee for the study of ° 
Used by 
Rating of Employees.” 

The committee includes school 
social agency representatives, business and 


Thus we have a working commit 
Terminology and Forms 
and 


Business for the Selection 


ounse lors 


industrial personnel workers, representatives 
from government and 
members from the Board of 
search office. 

The results should be useful in providing 


placement offices 


Education re 


a technique for the mutual study of such 
problems as: Terminology used in rating, 
evaluating the effectiveness of references, 
comparative study of success in school with 
performance on the job, study of information 
obtained through interviews, tests, medical 
records, etc. 

It is my feeling that such cooperation be- 
tween these various groups will contribute 
toward the unification of a branch and will 
open new paths of research rather than lead 
the members into highways already well 
traveled by educators at RHEUA 
PEARCE, Personnel Department, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago. 


large 











Report on Current Legislation—February 1940 


NUMBER of bills of interest to readers 
A of OccuPATIONS have been introduced 
in the third session of the present Congress. 
The so-called “Youth Act’’ has had wide 
publicity because of the support given it by 
the American Youth Congress. This bill 
(Senate 3170 and House of Representatives 
3279) recommends an annual appropriation 
of $500,000,000 “to provide vocational 
guidance, vocational training, and employ- 
ment opportunities for youth between the 
ages of 16 and 25” and to provide for 
scholarships for high school, college, and 
postgraduate students. A National Youth 
Administration in the Federal Security 
Agency would carry out the proposed func- 
tions and would be directed by a National 
Board of nine members appointed by the 
President. This bill was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor for con- 
sideration. 

The improvement of child labor condi- 
tions on American vessels is the purpose of 
a bill now in committee in both the Senate 
and the House (S. 3224 and HR 7525). It 
prohibits the employment of a minor under 
sixteen years of age in any capacity on any 
vessel except ships of war and vessels upon 
which only members of the same family are 
employed. It also prohibits certain types of 
employment on vessels for those under 18 
years of age and requires the master of the 
vessel to require certain evidences of ages 
and to keep certain records on those under 
20 who are engaged in the type of employ- 
ment prohibited for those under 18. En- 
forcement of the provisions of the Act 
would be in the hands of the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Ever since the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act, social workers and others em- 
ployed by some of the non-profitmaking 
agencies excluded from its provisions have 
urged an amendment which would include 


them. House Bill 8118, now in committee 
for the previous exemption clause in the orig 
inal Act, the phrase “church, synagogues 
other institutions devoted exclusively to wi 
ship,” since these religious groups prefer t 
be exempted. 

Two bills affecting older workers wer 
introduced. Senate Bill 3255 and HR 8 
seek “to provide for national recovery 
raising revenue and retiring citizens past 
years of age from gainful employment 
provide for the general welfare of all peopl 
of the United States.” This bill is now 
committee, having been referred to the Co: 
mittee on Finance. Provisions for the reti: 
ment of employees in land-grant colleges are 
made in HR Bill 8328, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Increased funds for vocational rehabilita 
tion are urged by Senator Pepper in Bi 
3279 so that a large number of persons may 
receive aid in acquiring artificial appliances 

The Education Act as reported previously 
is still on the Senate Calendar. Another bil! 
affecting schools (S. 3340) has been intro- 
duced providing for a “ten-year program of 
federal assistance to the states in providing 
school buildings and equipment determined 
by surveys and studies to be needed.” From 
50 to 100 million dollars annually would 
be appropriated for this purpose. 

Funds for aiding and promoting research 
in engineering and experiment stations con- 
nected with colleges and schools of engi- 
neering where experiment stations exist (or 
are established within three years after pass- 
age of the bill) are provided from federal 
funds in a bill introduced into the House 
on February 1. Ten thousand dollars would 
be made available to each state for this pur- 
pose and an additional $15,000 or less on a 
matching basis. Administration would be 
under the Secretary of the Interior. 
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New Jersey and New York are among the 
sates that have been considering legislation 
directly affecting young people. New jersey 
passed a bill to permit state monies to be 
»sed to match federal funds for assistance 
‘o children between the ages of 16 and 18 
In New York State, two bills are in 
Finance Committee which provide for youth 
services. One proposes the establishment of 


the 


a Youth Service Council as a 
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division 


Executive Department and makes the neces 


Sary appropriations; the other provides for 


t} 


he creation of a temporary_commussion to 


study and recommend facilities for im} 


rovV 
ing the care of youth, making appropriations 
MARGUERITE ZAPOLEON 


NVGA 1 


for this purpose 


Cpairma? 


News of the Branches 


Chicago 

The Chicago Guidance and Personnel 
Association at its regular meeting on March 
i listened to news of the NVGA meeting 
held recently in St. Louis. Delegates and 
others who attended emphasized significant 
events and related them to local problems in 
such a way that they were interesting and 
valuable. 

The membership has divided into small 
working groups on the basis of interests and 
abilities to initiate and develop research 
projects. Inspiration and direction in setting 
up the program was given by Lyle M. 
Spencer, Director, Science Research Asso 
ciates. 

These projects have been under way since 
December. At the March meeting the chair 
man gave progress reports on the work of 
the groups. The particular research projects 
being studied, together with the chairman of 
each group are listed below: 


GROUP 


Educational Resources—L. L. Medsker, 
Chairman, Department of Occupational 
Research, Chicago Public Schools. 

To study the public and private educa- 
tional resources of the metropolitan 


area with special emphasis on ascertain- 
ing the extent and 
available to irregular 
evening students, 
etc. 

Guidance 
Chairman, Executive 
Employment Service 


nature of offerings 


ro Ips such as 


unemployed adults. 


A. A 
Dire 


Pre gram Live right, 


tor, jew ish 


To study and recommend minimal 
standards for guidance programs and 
counselors, and to assist the NVGA in 
its study of pseudo guidance practices 


and agencies. 


Techniques—Chloris Shade, Chairman, 
Joliet Township High School 

To study the literature of guidance 
techniques and occupational informa 
tion and prepare annotated bil 


phies of recommended materials 


Individual Analysis E. Jj. Kunst, 
Chairman, Director, Student Personnel 
Service, Central Y. M. C. A. College 
To study available psychological tests, 
rating scales, and data blanks, and to 
make recomimendations useful 
materials and basic standards for sele 
tion and use. 

Speciali sts and Special As Mary 
Daily, Chairman, Director, Chicago Col 
lege, Bureau of Occupations 


MOLTa- 


) 


as to 


encies 
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To study the resources of the metropoli- 


tan area in specialists and . poe 
agencies to which can be referred per- 
sons who have problems beyond the 
capacity of the guidance or personnel 
worker, and to provide an evaluation of 
such specialists and special agencies. 
Terminology Used by Industry—Rheua 
Pearce, Chairman, Marshall Field & 
Company. 

To study the standards set up by indus- 
try in recruiting its new employees with 
special emphasis upon clarifying the 
terminology used in such standards. 
Informal and Group Guidance Tech- 
niques —K. B. Zerfoss, Chairman, 
George Williams College. 

To study the possibilities of informal 
and group guidance techniques which 
may be used to supplement and extend 
individual guidance. 


Northern Indiana 


Dorothea de Schweinitz was the chief 
speaker at the organization meeting held on 
March 5. A Constitution and By-laws were 
adopted and a nominating committee was 
appointed. Permanent officers were to be 
elected at the next meeting, April 15, when 
Charles H. Judd, educational director for the 
NYA, was scheduled to speak. 


Jackson, Michigan 


“Why Vocational Guidance?” was the 
subject of an interesting panel discussion 
held Tuesday, April 21. Fourteen discus- 
sants, a cross-section of Jackson citizens, 
represented the schools, youth-serving agen- 
cies, business, and industry. A broader and 
more comprehensive vocational guidance 
course in the Jackson schools was a part of 
the program advocated by the panel. 


Western Michigan 


“Putting a Guidance Program into Effect” 
was discussed by a panel of superintendents 
at a dinner meeting held at Zeeland, April 
12. The panel chairman was H. M. Bryam, 
Michigan State College. Other members in- 


cluded S. C. Mitchell, Earl Babcock, and | 
Norrix, who represented the urban and 
larger schools; and Malcolm Rogers 

J. C. Young, who represented sma 
schools. 


Montana 

The spring meeting held March 23 
attended by members from all parts of + 
state, many traveling more than 4( 
round trip. Nominations were held for 
new officers; balloting will be by m 
enable all members to participate in the « 
tion. One of the projects sponsored by 
Branch is a questionnaire sent to more thar 
5,000 Montana teachers, to determine 
status of teacher preparation for guidance 


New Jersey 

Arthur L. Perry, Superintendent of Schoo 
Rahway, spoke on ‘Cooperative Education as 
a Guidance Technique in Secondary Schools 
at the Guidance Section of the Vocational! 
and Arts Association Convention, held at 
Asbury Park, March 9. For some years t! 
New Jersey Guidance and Personne! Asso 
ciation has sponsored the Guidance Section 
of the convention. Mr. Perry has been 
largely responsible for the Rahway coopera 
tive plan which permits students to spend 
part time in try-out experiences in industrial 
plants. He reported that of all the boys 
who have elected the cooperative course in 
the last ten years about 90 per cent have 
secured employment. 


New York City 


The New York City Branch held its 
third regular meeting of the season at the 
George Washington Hotel. Dinner was 
preceded by a get-together in the Cocktail 
Lounge. Introductions were made through 
“Pedigree” tags worn by the members, on 
which were listed the name, job, employer, 
hobby, and pet peeve. About 100 attended. 

Following the dinner was a panel dis- 
cussion by members of the Junior Section 
of the New York State Employment Service, 





ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


overing these subjects: What kind of jobs 
do boys and girls get during their first year 
wut of school? What happens to the high 
school drop-out, to the Technical, Commer- 
cial, and Vocational School graduate? How 
long do junior jobs last? How can informa- 
tion gathered in 2n employment office be 
more readily available to boys and girls and 
hool counselors ? 

A lively discussion followed from the 
floor. Lucille O'Connor of the Junior Sec- 
tion of the State Employment Service pre- 
sided. 


Teachers College, N. Y. 


The Teachers College Branch held a meet- 
ng on Friday, March 15, to hear reports 
from the four student delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention in St. Louis: Genevieve 
Hunter, Gertrude Forrester, Beatrice Tit- 
comb, and Selig Silberger. Following the 
reports there was a general discussion. 

The guest speaker for the evening was 
Ralph B. Kenney, Executive Secretary of 
the NVGA and Managing Editor of Occv- 
PATIONS, who explained to the group the 
activities of the committees of the national 
organization. 

The evening was concluded with the elec- 
tion of George Seel to complete the term of 
Kenneth Ashcraft as President of the 
Branch. 


North Carolina 


Officers for the coming year were elected 
at the meeting of the North Carolina Voca- 
tional Guidance Association held March 
14-16 in connection with the North Carolina 
Education Association. The President was 
authorized to appoint a committee to con- 
sider revision of the old Constitution and 
By-laws, which have been in effect since 
1926 when the state Association was formed. 


Virginia 


On Saturday, April 27, a guidance con- 
ference, sponsored by the Virginia Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, was held in 


the Fairfax High School in Fair 
from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M 
The morning session was de 
What 
Virginia 


series of reports was made 


discussion of the toy 


ing in id 


ince in 
princi- 
pals and representative counselors 1 the 


the northern Virginia and 


in the 


schools in 
elsewhere state 
In the Mitchell Dreese. 


of the Psychology Department of 


Head 


Ge orge 


afternoon 


Washington University, was chairman of 
A ( 


of Guidance for Virginia.’ 


> 


a panel discussing oordinated Program 


Seattle 


) 


The State Social Security Program will be 
the topic for the May meeting. During the 
year the monthly meetings have averaged an 
attendance of from 50 to 60. Two or three 
speakers have been featured at each meeting 
ind opportunity has been given for ques 
tions and discussion. Harry A. Jager, Chief 
of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
was scheduled to speak at the April meeting 
on the vocational 
department. Other topics that have been 


services offered by his 


presented during the year include: “Jobs and 
Working Conditions in the Food Manufac- 
turing Industry in Seattle,” “Jobs along the 
Waterfront,” “Jobs in the Fishing Industry,” 
and ‘Public Service Jobs in the Northwest.” 
Mimeographed copies of the talks have been 
sent to the high school libraries, as well as 
to members requesting them. 


Milwaukee Branch 


The second of a series of industrial tours 
planned by this Branch was held on March 
18, 1940, at the Allis Chalmers Corporation, 
West Allis. Tours through the plant were 
conducted by members of the company 
staff. Members and guests of the Associa- 
tion who attended numbered 175. 

A dinner meeting followed the tour. A 
resumé of the high points of the tour was 
given by R. A. Beckwith. A very interest- 
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ing discussion followed on the qualifica- 
tions and advancement for particular jobs in 
the plant. Questions from the floor were 
answered by the company staff. 

A similar trip is planned through the 
Port Washington Electric Power plant in 
May—showing the application of machinery 
produced at the Allis Chalmers Corporation. 


Honolulu 


“Hana” (Hawaiian word for work) is the 
new four-page leaflet issued monthly by the 
Branch for distribution in the schools and 
in organizations concerned with out-of- 
school youth. The editorial program as 
stated in the first issue is as follows: “Hana 
will strive to bring to those who are in 
school today the facts regarding employment 
Opportunities in our community and what 
degree of schooling and preparation is nec- 
essary to qualify for the positions which are 
likely to be open in the future. Hana will 
also publish articles on practical employment 
and vocational counseling by local authori- 
ties... ."" One page of the leaflet is devoted 
to Occupational Opportunities, including 
brief occupational abstracts on nursing and 
fishing. The leaflet is printed on the 
McKinley High School press and sells for 
two cents for orders less than 100. It is in 
such demand that it is now on a self- 
supporting basis 








Who’s Who and Where 














E. G. WILLIAMSON of the University of 
Minnesota will teach guidance courses at 
Harvard University this summer. 

F. A. FREDENBURGH of the Wellington 
C. Mepham High School, Merrick, L. I., and 
C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of Guidance in 
New Rochelle, will teach at the State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., during the 
summer session. 


CLARENCE W. Faior, Director of Gui- 
dance, Proviso Township High School, May- 
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wood, Illinois, has been invited to teach at 
Cornell's summer school. 


BRYAN MITCHELL has been appointed Di- 
rector of the Employment Service Division 
to succeed William H. Stead who has re 
signed to become Dean of the School of 
Business and Public Administration with ad. 
ministrative supervision of the School of 
Social Work, Washington University, St 
Louis. (See p. 574.) Mr. Mitchell, a native 
Texan, helped organize the Texas State Em- 
ployment Service. He has directed the Ser. 
vice for six and a half years, part of the 
time on a dollar-a-year-basis. He has also 
served as special management consultant for 
industrial and financial institutions in Texas 


Mary P. Corre, President, NVGA, will 
speak at the fifth annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Association for Vocational and 
Adult Education to be held in Manitowoc, 
May 2-4. Miss Corre will teach two courses 
—Occupations and Guidance in the Class- 
room—at the University of Maryland sum- 
mer session. 


DoNALD C. CRESSWELL, former Manag- 
ing Editor of OccUPATIONS, is associated 
with the Pennsylvania Job Mobilization Com- 
mittee, in charge of publicity for the 
“Renovise Campaign.” Among his duties is 
the preparation of a bulletin on “‘Occupa 
tional Training and Rehabilitation.” 


Mary J. WYLAND, who for a number of 
years has given instruction in vocational and 
educational guidance at Pennsylvania State 
College, will be Director of The Pennsy!- 
vania Workshop, July 1 to August 9. 


Roy N. ANDERSON, Assistant Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is taking a leave of absence for 
the academic year 1940-41 to serve as coun- 
selor in the Pasadena Junior College, Cali- 
fornia. Margaret E. Bennett, Director of 
Guidance of the Pasadena City Schools, has 
been appointed visiting Assistant Professor 
of Education at Teachers College for the year 
1940-41 and will give Dr. Anderson's 
courses. 
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“The War and American Jobs” 


HAT is the effect of the European 

\X war on American jobs? Because of 
its unique character it is almost as difh- 
cult to answer that question today as when 
the war started eight months ago. This 
baffling subject is discussed by Charles Bow- 
erman in a monograph, The War and Amer- 
ican Jobs.* The subject is necessarily treated 
with qualifications, for the author admits 
that “the final and definitive word on the 
subject of the occupational effects of the 
European war cannot be said.” Certain 
trends, however, can be indicated and the 
possible effects on American jobs suggested 
if the war ends soon, if the war continues, 
if we enter the conflict. 

As a background for the present world 
crisis, the history of the first World War 
and its effect on American jobs is traced. 
Striking differences are noted. Today our 
trade with belligerents has been regulated 
by Congress. So far there have been no 
major engagements on the Western Front 
and consequently no frantic demands for 
munitions. The major European nations are 
better stocked with arms, ammunition, and 
food than they were in 1914 when they 
were caught suddenly in a war for which 
they were relatively unprepared. 

In the last war we enjoyed a war boom 
and temporary prosperity but “the cost to 
us was staggering; we paid bitterly for 
our expansion of war industries. Thousands 
of young men and women found them- 
selves without jobs when the war boom col- 


* Bowerman, Charles E. The War and Amer- 
ican Jobs. Chicago, Ill., Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1939. Pp. 48. Fifty cents 
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ipsed. Our economi 
} 


recovered from the effects of the 


system 


has not yet 
war and 
its aftermath 

Today American business men have been 
more cautious; they have not launched a 
The 
beginning of the present war did speed up 
The 
soon producing practically 


great program of industrial expansion 


steel mills were 


at capa ity. More 
and wood pulp 


industrial recovery 


coal was mined, timber 


demand, 
builders all saw upturns in business.” 


hip 
STU} 


The 


greatest improvement was in the heavy in- 


were in sugar raisers and 


dustries which hired new workers or gave 
more hours of work to those already em- 
ployed. Production in steel is likely to con- 
tinue at high levels, with increased em- 
ployment as long as the European war con- 
tinues. Should we enter the war there would 
be still greater increase. 

If war continues, aviation will probably 
make permanent gains. Mass demand for 
planes will lead to more efficient methods 
of manufacturing which would permit pro- 
duction for a mass market after the war 
There are now relatively few apprentices 
in the aircraft industry. “Production in the 
present defense progran would require an 
estimated additional suppiy of 10,000 work 
ers. There are now about 9,000 unemployed 
skilled workers with experience in aircraft 
building. If the United States entered the 
war, the skilled labor to be 
doubled or tripled.’” Aircraft manufacturers 


would have 


are planning expansion programs based not 
only on possible war demands but as a 
preparation for expected increase in use of 
in time of If the country’s 


aircraft peace 
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is increased for defense, more 


air force 
trained pilots, machinists, and mechanics 


will be needed. 

Another industry that will gain from war 
is chemical manufacturing. Although the 
belligerents are now weli supplied, increase 
in activity will reduce the stocks and even 
neutrals will need explosives to prepare for 
an uncertain future. It has been estimated 
that we would sell from 10 to 20 per cent 
of our present chemical production to coun- 
tries formerly supplied by France, England, 
and Germany. 

In the last war chemical plants in the 
United States increased their labor force 
about a third. When the war was over these 
companies developed new processes adapted 
to peace time and found new work for their 
employees. 

The probable effects of the war on work- 
ers in the automobile industry, in machinery, 
textiles, transportation, building, and farm- 
ing are all discussed in the monograph. The 
future of European trade is not predictable, 
declares the author. Increased foreign trade 
Today trade with the 
Allies is conducted om a _ cash-carry 
basis, with no extension of credit. In the 
last war the great rise in foreign trade did 
not come until two years after the fighting 
started. Today the Allies have more reserves 
than they had in 1914. However, trade 
with South America and Asia is “practically 
certain to improve,” even though our own 
surplus of farm products makes it difficult 
for the Latin American countries to ex- 
change their meat and grain for the ma- 
chinery and manufactured goods they need. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bowerman predicts 
that a quick peace would bring a slow rise 
but no “exciting prosperity.” A long, hard- 
fought war would mean a great increase in 
our markets abroad. “If we assume that 
production will rise considerably, many of 
the unemployed will go back to work but 
the increase in employment will not be as 
great as the increase in production.” Wages 
will probably not rise sharply because of 
the great number of unemployed, although 


means more jobs. 


the total earnings of labor would probably 
increase, for more men would be working 
more hours. The longer the war, the more 
likelihood of an increase in the cost of |i, 
ing. But due to the increased amount o{ 
work, labor in industry may gain in real 
wages although professional and office labor 
on fixed salaries would probably be less 
well off than before. 

If we enter the war, industry, transporta. 
tion, and agriculture would be geared to 
war-time schedules. The drafting of four 
million men would affect the unemployment 
situation. Opportunities in war industries 
would be great, but there would probably 
be a decline in service jobs, the luxury and 
entertainment trades. Transportation and 
shipping would gain, as would also the au- 
tomobile industry, aviation, steel, chemicals, 
and munitions. Increasing living 
would race with rising wages. Taxes would 
increase and their burden would be felt by 
a greater number of persons. The national 
debt would rise. 

When peace comes, the booming war in- 
dustries, with a few exceptions, would 
eventually slump; unemployed soldiers 
would be thrown back on the labor market 
The transition to peace might be less diffi 
cult if our industries could shift to the 
mass replacement of peace goods that had 
been destroyed. “The war might leave us 
in possession of vast new markets for ex 
ports. Or it might leave us in a world 
badly disorganized and poverty-stricken.” 


costs 


NursinG—Sound basic nursing education 
plus postgraduate work are prerequisites for 
the better nursing positions, according to a 
recent article in Journal of the American 
Association of University Women. Branches 
in which a highly trained nurse can advance 
are as field representative of the American 
Red Cross, instructor of nursing education, 
federal nursing service, as hostess with rail- 
roads and airlines, in occupational therapy, 
in medical social work, and in record library 
service. 





Wilson College Conference 


ee OMAN’S Place Is in the World,” 

\X was the theme of the annual 
Careers Conference held at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa., February 7-10, 1940. Its 
purpose was to give Wilson students first- 
hand information concerning careers open to 
the college-trained woman. Subjects were 
selected according to the undergraduate pref- 
erences indicated in a questionnaire submit- 
ted at the conclusion of the 1939 conference. 

Chosen as fields of opportunity which 
would offer satisfying careers, and also satis- 
fying returns in terms of service to the family 
and to the community, the subjects discussed 
at the 1940 Careers Conference were public 
service, teaching in the progressive school, 
library work, occupational therapy, law, and 
advertising. 

A member of Governor James’ cabinet, 
Miss S. M. R. O'Hara, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, speaking on public service as a 
field of increasing importance for women, 
urged that young women compete for elec- 
tive offices as well as for the positions which 
are distributed in state and federal govern- 
ment under civil service and patronage rules. 

Rose E. Lutz, a Wilson alumna, and a 
member of the faculty of Radnor High 
School, Wayne, Pa., discussed ‘“Opportuni- 
ties for the Teacher in the Progressive 
School,” and Alice Brooks Mooney, of 
Drexel Library School, outlined the opportu- 
nities for advancement in different branches 
of the library profession. Helen L. Willard, 
Director of the Philadelphia School of Occu- 
pational Therapy, showed movies illustrating 
the treatment of physically disabled patients, 
stressed the value of therapeutic work with 
the mentally ill, and listed qualifications of 
personality and training necessary for en- 
trance into the profession. 

Benjamin Breckinridge Warfield, New 
York City attorney, spoke upon the law as a 
profession for women. Women lawyers, he 
said, have the same fields of interest and 


| } 
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influence as men 
wield an influence in spheres that 
larly affect women. Women law 
not fear to compete with men 
themselves to be thoroughly compet 
prepare their cases as well as, or a 
better than, their male competitors. How 
present time they wWi 


ver, 


+ +} 


at the find greater 


Opportunity in the small and middle-sized 
cities than in the great metropolitan centers 

At the final session of the conference, 
William W. Prout, member of a New York 
advertising firm, reported upon the place of 
women in advertising. He said that adver 
tising today is highly specialized and highly 
departmentalized, and that there are more 
than 400 various departments and functions 
covered by the large advertising agencies 
He mentioned copywriting and research as 
fields in which women excel and emphasized 
the value of a knowledge of shorthand and 
typewriting as an entering wedge to a career 
in advertising. 

The Careers Conference was open to the 
entire student body and each session was 
followed by an open forum which gave an 
opportunity for interested students to ask 
questions. 

Asa follow-up of the Careers Conference, 
a Job-getting Clinic, open to senior students 
only, was held. Job-getting was presented 
as a problem in salesmanship. Practice inter- 
views, practice in writing letters of applica- 
tion, analysis of speech, grooming, posture, 
clothes constituted the gui- 
After re 


and choice of 
dance of the Job-getting Clinic 
ceiving general advice the senior has a 
practice interview, which has been arranged 
by the placement office with a cooperating 
employer. He files a report with the office 
of the candidate's ability as a job-seeker. As 
a result of this report she is given further 
Secret 


and teaching are some of 


suggestions for improvement arial 


work, advertising, 


the fields covered in the practice interviews 
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Tufts Institute 


An Institute of Educational Guidance will 
be held at Tufts College, Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, June 25-27. Believed to be the 
first of its kind conducted by any New Eng- 
land college or university, the Institute will 
provide advice to high school students and 
their parents on educational and occupa- 
tional objectives. The staff will include the 
following experts in guidance and mental 
hygiene: Dr. A. Warren Stearns, psychiatrist 
and dean of Tufts Medical School; Dr. 
Douglas T. Thom, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene and of 
the Boston School for Occupational Therapy ; 
Dr. Carmichael and Dr. Nils Y. Wessell, 
psychologists. 

Before a student is interviewed, the Insti- 
tute will obtain a record of his personal his- 
tory from the secondary school and will hold 
a private interview with the parent to learn 
the home background. The student will be 
given a physical examination and mental and 
aptitude tests. A final report will be given 


the parents. It is hoped that this program 
with its modern scientific techniques for 
studying adolescents will lessen the malad- 


justments often resulting from graduation 
from secondary schools. 


California Vocational Series 


Edward K. Strong, Stanford University 
School of Business, was the first speaker in 
a series of six weekly vocational discussions 
held this spring at the University of Cali- 
fornia. The series, open to all students, is 
planned to show seniors the opportunities 
available and to help lower classmen choose 
a vocation. Subsequent meetings will be 
sponsored by the California Personnel Man- 
agers’ Association and the San Francisco 
Sales Managers’ Association. 


Colorado’s Job Conference 


The fourth annual Job Conference was 
held at the Colorado State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Fort Collins. 


The one-day program included a general 
session, a luncheon and an address, and sec. 
tional meetings in the afternoon covering 
different occupations. At these meetings jt 
was arranged that one speaker should present 
industry, and the other a government agenc, 
or public institution. Other features of the 
conference were a playlet illustrating right 
and wrong techniques for getting a job, a 
fashion show stressing appropriate dress for 
applicants, and a question and answer period 
One month before the conference question 
boxes were distributed over the campus, to 
which students were asked to contribute any 
queries on jobs. The questions were later 
classified and sent to a Denver personne! 
manager who prepared the answers which 
were presented at the conference. 

The conferences are improved from year 
to year, following suggestions by students 
and faculty. That they have been successful 
is proved by the fact that more than 90 per 
cent of the last three graduating classes have 
found jobs. 


Syracuse Conference 


The fifth annual conference on Educa 
tional and Vocational Guidance will be held 
at Syracuse University, July 18-20, 1940 
This conference is sponsored by the New 
York State Department of Education, the 
New York State Counselors Association, and 
Syracuse University. The conference this 
year will include discussion, demonstration, 
and exhibits by youth-serving agencies 
NYA, CCC, public schools, Junior Employ- 
ment Service, and a private counseling serv- 
ice. There will be speakers and discussion 
leaders of state and national reputation. 


NEA CONVENTION — Arrangements are 
being made for a vocational guidance pro- 
gram at the NEA Convention to be held at 
Milwaukee, June 30-July 4. This program 
will stress the guidance . spects of the con 
vention’s general topic, “American Youth in 
a Democracy,” and will be of vital interest 
to both teachers and counselors. 





NEWS OF EVENTS 


The History of Vocational Service 

for Juniors 

Celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
Vocational Service for Juniors, located at 
95 Madison Avenue, Skylines for Youth, 
just off the press, traces the history of 
this pioneer employment-guidance-for-youth 
movement in New York City. 

Fifty years ago as New York's skyline 
rapidly was expanding up and out, another 
line of humanity was being pressed lower 
and deeper into grooves of economic in- 
justice and inequality. Children of immi- 
grants’ families, the new-to-the-city and the 
handicapped and downtrodden, were grow- 
ing up with small chance to capitalize upor 
whatever talents or abilities they naturally 
possessed. Economic pressure made them 
take any job they could get, regardless of 
hours, wages, or conditions. 

But fifty years ago there was a small 
company of pioneer thinkers and doers alert 
to such ominous-to-youth conditions in New 
York. Of these, Helen Iselin Henderson 
was one. And out of her forward-pushing 
mind grew a plan “for the placement of 
unskilled workers and beginners in posi- 
tions where they will have fair wages under 
good conditions with a chance of advance- 
ment."" The medium of the start in 1890, 
which has culminated in Vocational Service 
for Juniors, was the Alliance Employment 
Bureau of the New York Association of 
Working Girls’ Societies. 

Since 1920 Vocational Service for Juniors 
has been a hardy, independent body, carry- 
ing on an impressive and constantly pro- 
gressive fight to assist the adolescent boy 
and girl in the process of adjustment in so 
far as it concerns his school and industrial 
life. Good fortune in leadership, which had 
marked the organization from the begin- 
ning, continued when Mary H. S. Hayes 
became the director in 1923, declares Rita 
Wallach Morgenthau in writing the report. 

Dr. Hayes worked like an engineer. She 
concentrated on demonstrations and results. 
One result was that $15,200 was allotted 
in the 1926 budget for vocational counselors 


in the junior high schools of New York 
City. Dr Hayes also guided tl 
creating in the State De- 


ie campaign 
which resulted in 
partment of Labor a distinct and separate 
department of 
went into effect in 1929 

The Manhattan Trade School, started in 
1901 under Clara Potter's presidency, and 
later turned over to the Board of Educa 
tion, was an outgrowth of the Alliance Em- 
ployment Bureau. And out of the 
clysmic effect of the NRA grew the Junior 
Consultation Service, , 
the Consultation Division of the New York 
State 
also was the apprenticeship training pro 
and 


Junior Placement, which 


cata 


officially known as 


Employment Service. Outstanding 


gram for counselors, conceived con- 
ducted by Vocational Service for Juniors, 
and financed by the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial. 

Other landmarks in the history of Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors were 1908, when 
the Committee for Vocational Scholarships 
was created, and the Alliance Employment 
Bureau initiated an experiment in training 
through relief work to meet the depression; 
1914, creating patterns which were elabo- 
rated on grander scale in the current pro 
gram of NYA. 

The Magazine felicitates this pioneer or 
ganization on attaining the half-century mark 
and extends best wishes for the next fifty 


years. 


Need for Occupational Information 
The Educational Policies Commission of 
the National Education Association and the 


American School 
trators has just published a volume Educa 


Association of Adminis- 


tion and Economic Well-being in American 
Democracy, which contains significant state 


ments and recommendations regarding the 


responsibility which the schools bear with 


respect to vocational guidance and vocational 
training: 

“Occupational education can be built only 
on a foundation of accurate, comprehensive, 
and continuing information. It is the 
responsibility of education, in cooperation 
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with other agencies wherever feasible, to as- 
semble facts as to the requirements of all 
types of vocations, as to occupational trends 
and shifts, as to wage scales, conditions sur- 
rounding work, means of securing employ- 
ment, facilities available for occupational re- 
training or upgrading, and similar types of 
information. This requires occupational re- 
search affecting national, regional, and state 
conditions and trends. It demands that each 
community maintain continuous surveys of 
local occupations and their requirements as 
a basis for a program which takes account 
of unique and peculiar needs. 

“Before entering vocational life youths 
should have a keen appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of this information. They should 
understand its role in guiding their voca- 
tional careers both before and after leaving 
school. The offerings of the school in this 
area should be based on this information. 
The advice given the individual should take 
account of it as well as of data concerning 
his capacity, ability, and vocational objec- 
tives. With such information, the school is 
in a position to render youth genuine help in 
choosing occupations, in preparing for them, 
in obtaining employment, and in supple- 
menting their initial preparation. The Com- 
mission’s report, Social Services and the 
Schools, deals with placement at greater 
length and sets forth some desirable guiding 
policies. 

“It is obvious that guidance services of a 
high caliber are required. Only persons with 
broad background and balanced discrimina- 
tion can interpret the foregoing types of 
information in a manner which will con- 
tribute most to individual occupational suc- 
cess and general economic well-being. The 
aim should be to equip students with factual 
information intelligently interpreted, which 
will permit them to make wise decisions as 
to their possible success in various types of 
vocations.” 


Anna Reed Goes to Cornell 


Anna Y. Reed, who instituted and for 
sixteen years was Chairman of the Depart- 


ment of Personnel Administration in the 
School of Education at New York Univer. 
sity, has accepted an invitation to affiliate 
with Cornell University. She does this under 
conditions which give the University the 
benefit of her library and of her experience 
and which, at the same time, afford her an 
Opportunity to carry out a program of re. 
search and publication. 

The material in the research library which 
Mrs. Reed brings to Cornell represents the 
entire period that has elapsed since Voca- 
tional Guidance, Welfare Work, Employ- 
ment Management, and Personnel first found 
their way into educational and occupational 
vocabularies. It is indexed, cross-referenced. 
and classified under several hundred major 
topics. 

Through the courtesy of Professors Myers 
and Pearson, space has been provided for 
this library in Room B-41, Warren Hall. It 
is open to graduate students and faculty on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday afternoons 
During these hours Mrs. Reed will be glad 
to assist those who are interested in research 
in personnel. She has conducted a seminar 
during the first semester of the current yea: 
and will offer one graduate course during t! 
summer of 1940. 


Vocational Guidance at Penang 


A new Vocational Guidance Bureau has 
recently been organized at the Anglo 
Chinese Boys’ School of the Methodist Mis 
sion, Penang, Straits Settlements. L. B 
Jenkins, Director of the Bureau and prin- 
cipal of the school, reports that it is almost 
as difficult for these graduates to find em- 
ployment as for American high school boys 
Less than one per cent go away to foreign 
universities; some attend local colleges and 
trade schools. The great majority try to find 
employment, but the problem is intensified 
by the “unfortunate attitude which most 
Orientals have toward manual work, even of 
the skilled class. The clerical field is very 
much overcrowded.” The staff of the 
Bureau consists of three counselors and the 
director, who carry on the work in addition 
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to their regular academic duties. It admin- 
isters tests and measurements, is building up 
a, vocational library, collects local vocational 
information, provides interviewing and coun- 
seling, registers boys for employment inter- 
views, and follows up graduates after 
employment. 


Guiding Negro Youth 

“Train today for tomorrow's jobs,” was 
the message carried to thousands of Negro 
youth during the eighth Vocational Oppor- 
tunity Campaign sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations of the National 
Urban League, from March 10 to 24. Forty- 
four branches of the League and cooperating 
agencies in twenty-two communities where 
there are no Leagues, carried on the pro- 
gram, reports Ann Tanneyhill of the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations of the 
League. Approximately two hundred schools 
and colleges, mostly in the South, partici- 


pated. 
In this campaign the League encouraged 


Negro youth to train for their occupational 
future, for handicaps against Negroes di- 
minish in proportion to the degree of occu- 
pational skill they acquire. 

Procedures for organizing communities 
and schools for the campaign, with sugges- 
tions for effective publicity, were circulated 
in a manual, “Program Aids for the Voca- 
tional Opportunity Campaign,” prepared by 
Ann Tanneyhill. Thousands of copies of 
leaflets, “A Worker's World” and “A 
Message to Negro Youth,” were also dis- 
tributed. The former is a quiz on the 
relation of labor unions to vocations and 
the latter a discussion of vocational plan- 
ning and sources for jobs. Opportunity, 
the official organ of the League, published 
in March its annual vocational opportunity 
and guidance issue, as part of the campaign. 

In conducting these annual campaigns, the 
National Urban League urges local groups 
and schools to carry on continuous, year- 
round programs of guidance for Negro 
youth. The League insists that vocational 
training must include not only the develop- 
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In Brief 

Datry INDUSTRY SURVE’ A 
study of occupations in the dairy industry 
and five special studies dealing with the pro 
duction of ice cream, butter manufacture 
cheese making, condensery occupations, and 
dairy farming have been issued for free dis 
tribution by the Guidance Department of the 
Wisconsin National Youth Administration 
Each publication presents a thorough back 
ground of information, giving occupational 
opportunities, training required, salaries. Al 


general 


though these vocational guides have been 
prepared primarily with reference to the Wis 
consin dairy industry, they contain sufficient 
information to be applicable elsewhere 
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AIRLINE Hostess—Trained nurses make 
the best airline hostesses, 
study made by the U. S. Office of Education 
Charm, personality, poise, intelligence, tact 
the ability to speak distinctly and to use 
good English are among the qualifications 
demanded. Airlines generally limit the can 
didates in height and weight and requir 
physical examinations at reguiar intervals 


according to a 


The total number of hostesses employed at 
any one time is not large but there is quick 
turnover in personnel, for many hostesses 
marry soon after they are employed and the 
air lines have difficulty finding candidates 
with the necessary qualifications. Further in 
formation on the study of hostesses may be 
obtained by writing for a copy of Miscellane 
ous 2202, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
s 7 a 

First Steps 
is a book 


GUIDANCE IN KENTUCKY 
Toward Guidance in the Schools” 
let prepared by the Committee on Guidance 
of the Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Its aim is to encourage 
guidance programs in the high schools 
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NEW ADVENTURES IN DEMOCRACY: 
Practical Applications of the Democratic 
Idea. By Ordway Tead. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. 229. $2.00. 


An analysis of the democratic way of life 
as applied in the administration of industry, 
education, and public service. 

The reader interested in vocational gui- 
dance would turn first to the chapter entitled 
“A Social Approach to Vocational Gui- 
dance." The author would apply the demo- 
cratic principles in this area by emphasizing 
four attacks: ways and means of getting a 
large immediate resumption of production; 
emphasis on democratic economic planning ; 
political action to effect changes in eo 
policy and practice; concern with proffering 
of vocations rather than mere jobs. 

With reference to economic planning the 
author makes the point that while primary 
attention is being given to planning of pro- 
duction and consumption, attention should 
also be paid to planning with respect to 
vocational patterns. If such emphasis were 
injected, many of the current objections to 
economic planning would disappear. The 
author further observes that planning should 
be not only national, but also local. While 
it may start with mass planning it should 
not end there, but should also include the 
study of individual careers, for all nation- 
wide movements “begin by registering their 
effects in individual localities.” 

The fourth approach would create a swing 
away from the tendency of employers and 
labor unions to regard work as a collection 
of jobs, in favor of considering work as a 
collection of vocations—ways by which indi- 
viduals express themselves and render dis- 
tinctive service to society. This emphasis is 
a peculiar contribution which educators can 
make. 

Other chapters of particular interest to 
readers of OCCUPATIONS are Youth and the 
Labor Market, a case-study; Collective Bar- 


gaining and Personal Freedom; Professiona| 
Workers and Unionism; The Merit System 
in a Democracy.—H. D. K. 
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MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF THE INDI. 
VIDUAL INVENTORY IN GUIDANCE 
By Giles M. Ruch and David Segel. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 202. Fif.- 
teen cents. 

This book presents the problems of diag- 
nosing individuals in a way that teachers 
and counselors will understand, not simply 
because the words are non-technical and the 
writing excellent, but because the problems 
appear as teachers and counselors know them 
and discuss them. I cam recall scarcely any 
hard-fought issue in my experience in the 
public schools which is not mentioned and 
well defined. I can recognize them all: 
Should a cumulative record be passed on year 
by year from school to school or should the 
child somewhere have a chance to start 
again without the picture of his past injected 
into the new environment? Where should 
information about a pupil be kept? Who 
should have access to it? What about con- 
fidential material? At what points in the 
school experience should vocational and edu 
cational guidance be given? Who should go 
to vocational schools? What is the value of 
achievement tests? Of general intelligence 
tests? Of aptitude tests? What of the fact 
that school marks measure effort and the 
ability to impress the teacher, as well as at- 
tainment in school subjects? What tests 
should be used and what material should be 
recorded ? 

The problem is stated and in most cases 
the prevailing opinion and the conviction of 
the authors, with reasons for these are given. 
There is one important exception to this: 
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while the authors give a list of tests in com- 
mon use, they do not offer any evaluation of 
these. I do not agree that evaluation of spe- 
cific tests must wait for “comparative ex- 
serimental studies of the worth of tests,”’ 
nor have the authors in anv other instance 
demanded such objectivity before summariz- 
ing existing experience and making sugges- 
tions. In contrast, the list of reference books 
and the comments on these are most valuable. 

A diagnostic program is outlined to deal 
with the problems discussed, and this must 
be evaluated from two points of view: first, 
how practical is it for the majority of school 
systems—and second, how sound are the un- 
derlying assumptions upon which it is based ? 

In regard to the first question, although 
the authors of Minimum Essentials do not 
at any time specify rigidly what this mini- 
mum would be, most of the procedures dis- 
cussed require facilities beyond those of the 
majority of school systems at present. These 
practical administrative aspects are a part 
of any procedure when it is in use. For in- 
stance, the validation of a test involves not 
only its statistical evaluation under special 
research conditions, but an honest judgment 
on what will happen to it when used. 

The administration of achievement tests 
and group intelligence tests sounds simple, 
but the giving of even one such test to all 
children in a school system of any size, with 
accurate scoring and recording of results, 
is a major administrative project. Even the 
dangers of the cumulative record cannot be 
dismissed in practice as easily as in this book, 
“however much it may raise a question of the 
fundamental fitness of the counselor for his 
job.” The authors obviously intend such 
records to be used by teachers as well as 
trained counselors and unless it adds more 
than it endangers with the teachers now on 
the job, it might be wiser to wait until they 
are replaced before using it. 

The underlying assumption of the au- 
thors in their discussion of aptitude tests, 
seems to be that formulated by the Minne- 
sota Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute: that patterns of ability will be found 
in people which correspond to patterns of 
ability required for specific jobs or groups 
of jobs. No distinction is made between the 
Minnesota conception which defined these 
patterns in terms of jobs and then merely 


Thur 


which has sought to define 


identified them in individuals, and 
stone's research 
basic traits in people and then to find how 
they operate in industry. Yet the res 
the two analyses may easily be quite differ 
ent, for there is no reason to assume that 
the traits of human beings have changed at 
the same pace and along the same 
the jobs of modern industry 
able that the basic traits of 
will never directly match the requirements 
of specific jobs or even of groups of jobs 
It is even doubtful that a working relation 
ship between the two can be understood until 
the job is conceived in its relation to a much 
broader functioning of the individual. An 
individual can function on a job only in so 
far as it ties in with his motivation and needs 

The authors stress that it is better to have 
records taken at several different points in 
a pupil's life than all at one time. I would 
agree with this but would add that the 
primary reason is not to average the results 
or judge their reliability, or to get a more 
accurate picture of the child, as he is in any 
final sense; but rather to obtain a picture of 
growth. Any precise accuracy of the analysis 
at a given moment is usually secondary in 
importance for educational purposes to the 
picture of change and development. How- 
ever, no amount of verbal cautioning on this 
point seems to offset for the average teacher 
or counselor the weight of a picture given at 
one particular time, especially if it is rein- 
forced by the authority of tests. The great 
need is for instruments which in themselves 
present a growth picture such as O'Rourke's 
Activities P 

The authors of this book have 
excellent job of formulating problems in the 
diagnosis of individuals as counselors and 
teachers now perceive them; they have added 
to this the outline of a program as con 
structive as I have ever seen on the basis of 
these formulations; they have left us with 
the problem of how such a program can 
possibly be carried out in the usual school 
system, and the even more fundamental 
question of how accurate and how construc 
tive are the present formulations of counsel 
ors and educators in the field of guidance.— 
BEATRICE CANDEE, Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York City. 
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make the most of your life, r., 155; how to 
organize and conduct career conferences, 163; 
how to read aircraft blueprints, r., 555; how 
to 1ead blueprints, r., 231; how your play can 
crash Broadway, r., 313 


I 


If you should want to write, r., 472 

Index to Vol. XVIII—Oct. 1939-May 1940, 632 

Indian students, occupational orientation of, 257 

Individual nominating ballot, 128 

Industry, personal adjustment in, 500 

Integrating the camp, community and social work, 
r., 465 

Intelligence and crime, r., 

Interest developed through work projects, 609 

Interpretation of case studies, 488 

In the colleges, 142, 453 

Inventory; see Cleeton’s vocational interest in- 


201 
391 


ventory 
Iowa deans meet, 225 
I ring doorbells, r., 152 
Itinerant employment services, 574 
It's a woman's business, r., 471 
It's nice to know people like you, r., 149 


J 
Job maiket, grooming youth for, 13; manners and 
jobs, 38 
Job requirements and technological change, 578 
Jobs and the census, 334; chemurgy opens new 
jobs, 563; the war and American jobs, 623 
Junior consultation, golden jubilee of, 308; place- 
ment and community activities, 28; vocational 
service for juniors, history of, 627 


L 

Labor camps; see European labor camps: here 
comes labor, r., 470; labor in the U. S., r., 552 

Legislative committee report, 212; report on cur- 
rent legislation, 618 

Leisure, guidance for, 588 

Let's have a conference, 417 

Letters to the editor, 121, 203, 283, 370, 440, 
515, 607 

Life planning and building, r., 554 

Living with others, r., 466 


M 


Making good before forty, r., 70 

Manners and jobs, 38 

Manufacturing, recent employment trends in, 506 
Mechanical aptitudes and personality, 593 
Medical occupations for girls, r., 557; medical 
stenographer, r., 231 


AUTHOR-SUBJECT INDEX 635 






Metal machining trades in Philadelphia—an occu 
pational survey, r., 394 

Metropolitan conference, report of seventh, 274 

Middle Atlantic states conference, 208 

Minnesota, university institute on college plac 
ment, 62 

Minimum essentials of the individual inventory in 
guidance, r., 630 

Motion pictures, occupationa 
67. 228, 490, 551 








teaching aids in, 

































N 

Need for occupational information, 627 

New adventures in democracy, 1 30 

New England regional conference, 21: 

New Hampshire conference, 141 

New Haven adult guidance service, 338 

New Jersey college for women's con‘erenc« eé 
under Occupational information conferen 

N. Y. State supervisors’ conference, 224 

New Zealand reports progress, 221 

News of the branches, 50, 213, 297, 381, 443, $49, 
619 

News of events, 56, 137 404. 38 147, 547, 
623 

NOC’s final meeting, 138; NO¢ follow-uf 
309 

North Caiolina, sus r conferenc 

Northern California conference, 212, 374 

Northwestern conference, 14 

Nursing, handbook on, 218 

O 

Occupational adjustment and youth, 58; infor 
tion and guidance service, first year of, 495; 
information conference, 30 information, fil 
ing of, 101; monograph, distinguishing marks 
of a good, 129; orientation for college stu- 
dents, 432: orientation of Indian students, 257 
outlook for Georgia youth, 53 itlook set 
vice, research through, 48 f rch section 
forms new committee, 292; service station, 112 
survey of metal machining trades in Pl 
phia, r., 394; survey of Wooster graduates, 2( 
trends, 65; occupational information, need for, 
627 





Occupations, medical, for girls, r., 


cooperative diversified, 403 
Ohio state university conferences; see under Vo- 


program, 






cational information conferences 
nference on, 305 


177 





Opportunities in public service, ¢ 
Optical mechanics as a career, 
Oregon state college, summer conference, 59 


P 
Pacific southwest regional conference, 613 
Personal adjustment in industry, 500; personal 
comments, when to use, 608 
Personality and mechanical aptitudes, 593 
Personnel administration in public libraries, r., 
469; practices in department stores, 509; per 
sonnel cards give composite picture, 583 
Philadelphia; see metal machining trades in 
Placement, junior, and community activities, 28; 
University of Minnesota institute on college 
placement, 62; counselors, Chicago appoints, 


596 
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Plans for NVGA convention, 125 

President, NVGA, activities of, 44, 123, 207, 290, 
379; letter, 513; greetings, 616 

Preview of ACGPA convention program, 211 

Principal goes to sea, 219 

Printing trades and their workers, r., 152 

Problems, personal, of college students, 21 

Professional opportunities in the YMCA, 90 

Public service, training for, 32; conference on op- 
portunities in, 305 

Publications received: a department in Occupa- 
tions: 76, 156, 234, 314, 395, 474 


Q 


Question box, 438, 610 
Quiz for counselors, 39 


R 


Radio: colleges train radio men. 18; vocational 
guidance on the radio, 49; vocational guidance 
on the air, 130; vocational guidance on the air, 
216; radio aids to vocational adjustment, 296; 
vocational guidance on the air, 380, 446 

Reading glass: a department of Occupations: 53, 
133, 218, 301, 388, 460 

Recent developments in employment services, 249; 
employment trends in manufacturing, 506 

Regional conferences, announced, 45; middle At- 
lantic, 47, 208; central mid-west, 127; New 
England, 212, 375; Northern California, 212, 
374; gulf states, 212, 372; Cincinnati, 293; 
St Louis 295: Southern regional (Raleigh), 
295, 441; Pacific southwest regional, 613; Spo- 
kane regional, 614; Colorado state, 615 

Report on current legislation, 618 

Research through the occupational outlook ser- 
vice, 483 

Reviews, books, 69, 149, 230, 311, 391, 464, 552; 
630 

Roll-call of counselors, 83 

S 

Sally and her kitchens, r., 467 

School administrators convention, 547; counselors, 
training and selection of, principals’ sur- 
vey, 222 

Seasonal variations in employment: their signifi- 
cance for vocational guidance, 568 

Seventh metropolitan conference, 274 

Small-town boy, try-out experiences of, 407 

Social services and the schools, r., 313 

Southern regional conference, 295, 441 

So you want to open a shop, r., 472 

Speech class examines occupations, 187 

Spokane regional conference, 614 

St. Louis convention, prepare for, 47; regional 
conference at, 295; see also under Convention: 
St. Louis 

Stand by for the ladies, r., 468 

Story of the winged-S, r., 468 

Strikes, r., 470 

Student tutors help slower learners, 436 

Study of Cleeton’s vocational interest inventory, 
347 

Summer conferences, Syracuse University, 56; Cor- 
nell University, 58; Oregon State College, 59; 


University of Florida, 60; North Carolina 
Alpha Tau Omega fraternity forum, 61; S; 
cuse announced, 626 
Summer school courses in guidance, 600 
Syracuse university, summer conference, 56 


T 


Teachers College, congress for education in d 
mocracy, 61 

Teaching as a career, 75 

Technological change, and job requirements, 

Tests, British estimate of, 223 

This flying game, r., 150 

To college in Ohio, r., 466 

Training for public service, 32; training f 
modern office, r., 312 

Trends, occupational, 65; recent employment 
manufacturing, 506 

Try-out experiences of small-town boy, 407 


U 


University of Florida, summer conference, 6 

Minnesota institute on college placement, 6 
Vv 

Vocational conference for women students, 
guidance in London—1747 to 1761, 323 
the radio, 49; in an Alaskan town, 116; on 
air, 130, 216, 380, 446; radio aids in, 
history of, 516; vocational guidance, whither 
460; information conference, Ohio State Ur 
versity, 306; vocational interest inventory, st 
of Cleeton’s, 347; trends, 447; vocational s 
ice for juniors, history of, 627 


929 


Vocations for girls, r., 232 


W 


War and American jobs, 623 

Washington, events in, 63, 144, 226, 309, 45 

Western personnel service, 139 

What about yourself? r.. 149 

When youth leave school, r., 69; when to u 
personal comments, 608 

Whither vocational guidance, 460 

Who's Who: a department in Occupations 
148, 229, 310, 389, 463, 622 

Why I read the magazine, 121 

Wilson college conference, 625 

Woman's place, r., 392 

Women in public service, conference on, 224 

Wooster graduates, occupational survey of, 2° 

Work projects develop interest, 609 

Worker, the foreman and the Wagner act, r., 

Y 

YMCA, professional opportunities in, 90 

Your next job, r., 391 

Youth, grooming for the job market, 13; occu 
pational outlook for Georgia youth, 53; youth 
and occupational adjustment, 58; in European 
labor camps, 133; youth guidance institute, 142; 
green lights for, 200; after the youth surveys 
what? 243 

Ypsilanti community counseling service, 429 
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Just Out! 
New 3rd Edition 


PLANNING YOUR 
FUTURE 


Myers, Little and Robinson 


This book brings to pupils a clearcut 
picture of the world of work, its opportu- 
nities, and its rewards. It provides com- 
prehensive information on the major 
occupational groups, and develops the 
skills and techniques needed to choose, 
and prepare for a vocation. 


Write for further information to 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 











Just published— 


GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL BOOKS 
of 1939 


by 
ROBERT HOPPOCK 
and 


SAMUEL SPIEGLER 


A selected, annotated 
bibliography 
6 pages, mimeographed 
Single copies, 25 cents postpaid 
Ten or more, |I5 cents each 


f.o.b. New York 


Occupational Index, Inc. 
New York University 
Washington Square East, New York City 








Apprentice Method for Training 
Counselors 


Advertising as a Profession 

Distinguishing Marks of a Good 
Occupational Monograph 

Following Up High School Graduates 

How a Principal Can Direct Guidance 

Looking Ahead to Television 
Occupations 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


These reprints from OCCUPATIONS have permanent value for your files and you 
professional library. They will not be held in type indefinitely, so write today for 
a complete list. Foilowing are some typical titles 


Menace of Commercialized Guidance 

Clinical Laboratory Technician 

Counselor and Community Resources 

Facts about Diesel Engine Careers 

Household Employees 

How to Organize Career Conferences 

Measuring Results of Vocational 
Guidance 

Youth in the Labor Market 


Price—Ten Cents each 
Quantity Rates: 25 to 100 7¢ each 
101 to 5,000 
OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
425 West 123rd Street, New York City 


5¢ each 





(When replying to advertisements please mention OccurarTions) 











OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, MARY P. CorRRE 


Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Vocation Bureau, 
Cincinnati, O., Public Schools 


Executive Secretary, RALPH B. KENNEY 
Headquarters Office, 425 West 123rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE E. HUTCHERSON, First Vice-Pres 


Albany, N. Y 


Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, 


MILDRED M. HICKMAN, Second Vice-Pres. Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Cleveland Public Sch: 
Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 


Trustees 


Rex B. CuNutFFE, Associate Professor of Education, Rutgers University, New Bruniswick, N. J. 
A. H. EDGERTON, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
MILDRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Monteroy. Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

JeROME H. BENTLEY, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C. 
VERNON S. STEVENS, Vocational Counselor, Western Technical-Commercial School, Toronto 


Branch 


California 
Northern 
Southern 


Canada 


Ontario 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Georgia 

Atlanta 
Illinois 

Chicago 
Northern Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


President 


Nelson B. Sewell 
William K. Hopkins 


F. W. MacBeth 
Clark H. Spitler 
Dorothy S. Wheeler 
Weston R. Clark 


K. A. Coggan 


Clarence Failor 
Helen Dernbach 
S. C. Wright 
M. S. Kaufman 
Glyn Morris 


Secretary 


Lurana Lord, Hotel Los Medanos, Pittsburg, Cal 
Antoinette Kinne, 405 Hilgard Ave., West Los Ang 


H. L. Armstrong, Shaw's School, Ltd., Toronto 

M. Eugenia Walker, Box 424, Denver, Colo. 
Mary J. Gallahue, Bassick H. S., Bridgeport 

Lucille L. Stevens, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C 


Hannah B. Wilson, Hoke Smith Jr. H. S., Atlanta 


E. L. Kerchner, Chicago Board of Education 
Marie Sharp, High School, Elkhart 

A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 
Alden Salser, 516 N. Estelle, Wichita 

Marie Turner, County Supt., Jackson 


Eprror’s Note: Readers of OCCUPATIONS are urgently requested to cooperate in keeping these 
NVGA Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them 
to Ralph B. Kenney, Managing Editor, OccuPATIONS, 425 West 123rd Street, New York City. 





Louisi 
New 
Shre 

Maryl 
Balt 

( 

Massa 
New 
Wok 
Firs 

Michi 
Det! 


Monts 
Nebra 
New 
New 
Cap 
Cen 
Bin 
Mic 
Nev 


Roc 
Roc 


Branch 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
(Negro Branch) 
Massachusetts 
New England 
Worcester 
First Corps Area 
Michigan 
Detroit 
Jackson 
Western 
Minnesota _ 
Minneapolis 
Missouri 
St. Louis 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New York 
Capital District 
Central 
Binghamton 
Mid Huds« mn 
New York City 


Rochester 
Rockland County 
Southern Tier 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
Westchester 
Western 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 


Northwestern 


Pennsylvania 
Central 
Phila. and Vicinity 


Western 


Rhode Island 


Texas 
Dallas 
South Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


Inland Empire 
Seattle 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 

Wyoming 

Territory of Hawaii 
Honolulu 


Puerto Rico 
Guayama 


President 


Rudolph O. Vorbusch 
Robert Ewerz 


Irwin D. Medinger 


Mrs 


Herbert W. Saul 
W. Albert Lotz 
Harold E. Mahoney 


E. M. Stauffacher 
Lawrence Hess 
Boyd R. Swem 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 


Frank M. Debatin 
Leo Smith 


Emma Z. Curtis 


Lois Lindsay 
Edward Miller 
George Tate 


George B. MacAndrews 


Robert Hoppock 


Joseph K. Ryan 
William Avery 
W. R. Farnsworth 
George Seel 
Robert F. Carey 
Joseph E. Barber 
A. W. Honeycutt 


Donald Prosser 
John Elliott 
T. O. Moles 


R. D. Miller 


F. G. Davis 
Marian Bach 


Josephine Boyle 
Sara G. Tully 


E. B. LaRoche 
Otela Kelley 
Donald M. Eldred 
Martha Reely 


C. E. Halverson 
Harry L. Garrison 


R. F. Lewis 
R. A. Beckwith 
H. M. Hilgenfeld 


T. G. S. Walker 


David C. Lopez 


Fannie W. Howard 


Secretary 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Nellie Strother, 824 Linden St., Shreveport 
Mrs. Robin S. Biddison, 39 Hopkins Place, Baltimore 


Hilda Orr, 1538 Division St., Baltimore 


Archibald Taylor, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread Street, Worcester, Mass 
Louis M. Zimmerman, 1171 Co., No. Adams, Mass 


Norma Welch, Sherrard Intermediate School, Detroit 
Alma Van Ausdall, Jackson Jr. College, Jackson, Mich 
Hugh S. Myers, High School, Otsego, Mich 


W. E. Kamprath, Minnesota School of Business 
Marguerite Stuehrk, 3545 Longfellow Blvd.. St. Louis 
L. O. Brockmann, Lewistown H. S., Lewistown, Mont. 
C. C. Minteer, Nebraska Univ., Lincoln, Nebr 

Jean D. Zuts, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N. J 


Gladys Niven, Central Park School, Schenectady 

Ruth K. Federer, Junior-Senior H. S., Cortland 

Pauline Dennis, East Jr. H. S., Binghamton 

Georgianna Gurney, Wappinger Falls, N. Y 

Edith S. Katz, New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. (¢ 

Irene Rankin, 362 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y 

Zaida E. Ellis, Spring Valley H. S., Spring Valley 

O. H. Laubenstein, H. S., Ithaca, N. Y 


bia Univ 


Elizabeth Sutherland, Box 119, T. C., Colun 
C. C. Dunsmoor, 131 Huguenot St., New Rox e 
Essel Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Jamestown, N. Y 
Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


lumbus 
i, Ohio 


S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., ¢ 

Mary P. Corre, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnat 

Ruth W. Kohlmetz, Horace Mann Jr., H. S., 
Lakewood 


Gayle Cole, 1757 Wellesley Dr., Toledo 


Dorothy Critz, Pottsville 

Mrs. Thomas Atkinson, NYA 
Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 5414 Howe St., Pittsburgh 

Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Dept. of Public Schools, Ad- 
ministration Bldg. Providence, R. I 


17th and Pine St., 


Mrs. Lucile Adkisson, Highland Park H. S 
C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 


Mrs. Lucile M. Jenks, H. S., 
Katherine Hopper, Fairfax, Va 


surlington 


illman, Wash 
Seattle 


Edna liams, 308 Campus Ave., P 
Mildred Hanson, Cleveland H. S., 
Gerda Wittman, Solomon Juneau H. S., Milwaukee 
Anthony Scholter, 625 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 
Justine Gentle, 1309 Grand Ave., Laramie 


Eloise M. Ewing, YWCA, 1040 Richards St., 
Honolulu 


Francisco Montez Hernandez, H. S., Guayama, P. R 
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CHAIRMEN N.V.G.A. COMMITTEES 
SECTIONS 
Sections 


Occupati n al Researc CLARA ME NGER, Psychi 
atric Child Guidance Clinic, 208 Municipal 
Courts Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 

Individual Analysis: MirCHELL Dreese, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. ¢ 

Admin i trati ] ana s upe Tvl 4 }] G uidar tc 
L. W. WHEELOCK, Board of Education, 249 
High Street, Hartford, Conn 

Preparati n for Guidance Service: 


JONES, University of Pennsylvania, 


ARTHUR J 
Philadel- 
phia, Pa 
Divisions 
Rural Guidance: FLoyD CROMWELL, Department 
of Education, Lexington and Liberty Streets, 
Baltimore, Md 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Guidance Functions 
Counseling: May BELLE Harding 
Junior High School, Road, 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Placement: CLARE LEWIS, 
ployment Service, 342 
York, N. Y 
Scholarship: RUTH FULHAM, High School Schol- 
arship Ass'n, Inc., Public School Administra- 
tion Bldg.. New Orleans, La 
Teaching: Micprep L. BILLINGs, 64 
Road, Rochester, N. Y 


THOMPSON, 
16600 Hilliard 


Em- 
New 


New York State 
Madison Ave o 


Monteroy 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 
Ce lle Le Guida» ceé 
Secondary School Guidance: CLirForD E. ERrick- 
SON, School of Education, Northwestern Uni 
versity, Evanston, Illinois 
f-School Guidance: Mary G. SHOTWELL, 
NYA of North Carolina, 208 Commercial 
Bldg., Raleigh, N. ¢€ 
Special Groups: AMBROSE CALIVER, U. S 
of Education, Washington, D. ¢ 


Out 


Office 


OCCUPATIONS 


Committees Relating to Administration 
Branch Association EDGAR M. STOovER, New 
York YMCA Schools, 6 West 63rd Street 
New York, N. ¥ ¥. 
Commercial Exhibits; ARNOLD M 
Teachers College, Newark, N J 
ention Program: EDITH GWINN, Board 
Education Bldg., Parkway and Street 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Cre de nif als a 
Edit vial B ard and Editorial Advi ry mmit- 
lee HARRY D KITSON, Teache rs Ce llege 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y ‘ 
sional Ethics: Jesse B. Davis, Boston Uni. 
Boston, Mass 
and Organization 
National Federation of 
Women's Clubs, 


HEss. tate 


Cont 


2 Ist 


Profe 
versity, 

Con Lith ti ” 
MINGS, 
Professional 
way, New York, N. Y 

Legislation: MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON, U. § 
Office of Education, Washington, D. ¢ 

Local Arrangements — 

N ns: GEORGE V. MosER, 1025 P Street, 
Sacramento, California 

Promotion: JEROME H. BENTLEY, YMCA, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 

Publications: MARGARET E. BENNETT, Director of 
Guidance, Pasadena City Schools, 320 East 
Walnut Street, Pasadena, Calif 

Publicity; LYLE SPENCER, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 

Radio: GRACE LALEGER, Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Tilden at East 57th Street, Brooklyn, 
New York 

Regional Conferences 
Proviso Township 
Illinois 

Council of Guidance 
NVGA Repre entalive 
TON, Board of Education, Detroit, Mic 
LEONA BUCHWALD, Board of Education 
Bldg., 3 E. 25th Street, Baltimore, Md.; 
LESTER SCHLOERB, Board of Education, 228 
N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Rex B 
CUNLIFFE, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J 


FRANC ES (¢ M- 
) 


Business and 
1819 Br ad 


i minatt 


FAILOR, 
Mayw 


CLARENCE W 
High School, 


and Pers: nnel Associations 


WARREN K. Lay 








N.V.G.A. and C.B.S. Radio Scripts 


To Teachers, Counselors, Personnel Officers, Vocational School Heads: 


N.V.G.A.’s Radio Committee offers for sale attractive radio script booklets from the Columbia net- 
work Series, “Americans at Work’’ (Tuesdays, 10:15 P.M., E.S.T.). If you wish sound, interesting 
occupational information presented in lively dramatic form for your Occupations, English, or Radic 
classes, order your booklets from the following list of the only remaining scripts that will be available 


Household Worker Map Maker 
Confectioner 
Social Worker 
Test Pilot 
Librarian 
Chef 


Tugboat Worker 
Football Coach 


Shoemaker 


Headline Maker (Journalism) 


Phonograph Record Maker 


Airline Stewardess 
Census Worker 
Museum Curator 
Life Insurance Agent 


Cabinet Maker 


Interior Decorator 
Forest Ranger 
Vocational Counselor 
Automobile Dealer 
Baker 


ADDRESS: AMERICANS AT WORK, RADIO COMMITTEE, N.V.G.A. 
425 WEST 123rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Ten cents a copy. Twelve for One Dollar; twenty-five for Two Dollars 








(When replying to advertisements please mention OccUPATIONS) 
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